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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM — A CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE «SPOILS SYSTEM.”* 


EXPLANATORY. 


HE request of the President for a report as to what has been 
| “the tendency” and what will be “the probable effects of 
the permanent enforcement’” in the Post-Office, Custom-House, 
and other Federal offices at the city of New York, “of rules requir- 
ing open competitive examinations for appointments and promo- 
tions,” and calling for both “the facts and the considerations bear- 
ing upon these subjects,” is obviously very comprehensive. 

The President speaks of the Civil Service Kules and the com- 
petitive examinations which they require, as “tests of merit.” 

Taken together, they may be said, I think, to have introduced 
a new system for entering the public service and for promotion 
therein—a system which, ignoring mere political influence and par- 
tisan services, requires every applicant to prove himself, in free pub- 
lic examinations, to be most worthy and capable, as compared with 
other applicants, of doing the public work before he can be ap- 
pointed ; or, if in the service, before he can be promoted. For 
these reasons, I may conveniently refer to the new system as the 
Merit System. 

* From the report prepared and submitted to the President of the United States, 
at his request. 
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The old system, which had prevailed for a long time in those 
offices, might be most appropriately designated as the partisan 
system ; for under it, partisan zeal and work, the payment of par- 
tisan assessments, and the exertion of official influence for partisan 
purposes, have, as a rule, been essential conditions for securing ap- 
pointments or promotion. But the voice of general gondemnation 
—which has also found expression in party platforms—has made 
this New York system familiar to the whole country under the name 
of Zhe Spoils System. 

It is impossible to comply with the request of the President 
without comparing these two systems, The most material “ facts 
and considerations ” are the practical effects of each of these sys- 
tems, as compared with the other, upon Federal administration at the 
city of New York. These considerations are material not only as 
they affect administration within the Federal offices, but as they 
bear upon parties, political morality and national affairs. To rightly 
judge which system will be the best for tiie future, we must under- 
stand the past as well as the present. We need also to know 
whether the two systems can stand together. 

The whole subject can be most conveniently presented in these 
subdivisions : 

I. The Spoils System in New York previous to the administra- 
tion of President Grant—a historical view. 

II. The attempt of President Grant to reform the Spoils System 
at New York. 

Ill. The enforcement of the Merit System at New York, by 
President Hayes, and the results, 

IV. The probable effects of the Merit System at New York, if 
permanently enforced, 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE Sports System IN NEw YorK PREVIOUS TO THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF PRESIDENT GRANT—A HIsroricat VIEw. 


Mere historical disquisition would be out of place here. But 
a statesman cannot deal wisely with the Spoils System in New 
York without knowing something of that part of its history 
which best discloses its character and its vast capacity of repro- 
duction. If the old system of administration is in essential particu- 
lars sound, and the acknowledged abuses are but excrescences that 
may be removed by superficial or temporary remedies, then no new 
system, but only a practical reform of the old, is needed. 

But if the old system is essentially pernicious and wrong, if 
through a long series of years it has worked only evil continually— 
then a true statesman will spare no effort to supersede that system 
by the introduction of some other—if there be another—which 
promises better results. Let us, then, glance at the origin and 
history of that peculiar New York system now known as the Sfoz/s 
System. 

Such men as Clinton, Hamilton, Joy, Livingston and the two 
Morrises, in the Continental Congress from New York; Hamilton 
at the head ot the Treasury and Jay at the head of the Supreme 
Court under the administration of Washington; four out of the 
first eight Vice-Presidents from the same State—these are facts 
which show that New York in earlier days was fruitful of states- 
men, and that she was able to put them in high places. In those 
times the pupulation of the State was less than that of Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, or Massachusetts, and the city of New York was 
hardly one-third as populous as Philadelphia. In wealth, in popu- 
lation and in prosperity, New York has since become, by a long 
advance, the Empire State. The average intelligence and capacity 
of her people are hardly anywhere exceeded and are rarely equalled. 
Yet, at no later period has she had a representation at once so dis- 
tinguished and so numerous in the higher official life of the na- 
tion; a fact perhaps without example in any other State. It may 
be our inquiries will afford some explanation of this anomaly. 

Unfortunately for the politics of New York, one of the first of 
her great politicians was the most adroit and unscrupulous politi- 
cal manipulator this country has produced. 
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Aaron Burr was our first partisan despot. He yet stands unri- 
valled—the original—the arch-intriguer of our politics. Under 
his advice, and in the State of New York, the first steps were taken 
for the degradation of Federal patronage and authority for personal, 
partisan and local purposes. He devised and made the Machine, 
and laid deep the foundations of the Spoils System. The language 
in which history presents the facts has not ceased to be applicable 
to Burr's successors or to Burr’s system as it still survives. 

“ Among the maxims of Colonel Burr for the guidance of poli- 
ticians, one of the most prominent was that the people at elections 
were to be managed by the same rules of discipline as the soldiers 
of anarmy; that a few leaders were to think for the masses, and 
that the latter were to odcy wnplicitly their leaders, and to move 
only at the word of command. He had, therefore, great confidence 
in the machinery of party, and that system of regular nominations 
in American politics of which he may, perhaps, be considered one 
of the founders. . . . In no part of the United States have party 
rules been more constantly and rigidly enforced than among the 
Democrats of the State of New York.’’* 

In Parton’s Life of Fackson,+ the Burrian Code, as Mr. Parton 
calls it, thus early introduced into New York politics, is declared 
by him to contain, among others, these fundamental maxims : 

“1, Politics isa game, the prizes of which are offices and con- 
tracts. 


“5. Fidelity to party is the sole virtue of the politician. He 
only is a politician who would vote unhesitatingly for the Devil, if 
the Devil were regu/arly nominated. One sin only is unpardona- 
ble—dolting. 

“6. No man must be allowed to suffer on account of his fidelity 
to his party—no matter how odious to the people he may make 
himself. 

“13. When there is a conflict between the party in the whole 
Union and the party in the State, or between the party in the State 
and the party in the country, a man must adhere to the behests of 
the majority of his own local organization. That ts to say, a pri- 


* Statesman’s Manual, vol. iil., p. 1139. 


+ Vol. iii., pp. 122, 123. 
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vate must obcy the orders of his own immediate captain, though that 
captain may be in mutiny against his colonel. 

“14. Editors are to be unscrupulously used, but never implicitly 
trusted. 

“19. The end and aim of the professional politician is to keep 
great men down and put little men up. Little men, owing all to the 
wire-puller, will be governed by him. Great men, having ideas 
and convictions, are perilous, even as tools.” 

In the light of recent facts, parts of these maxims seem pro- 
phetic. Burr rose upon the secret strength of his system before 
the people understood it. He fell as soon as they comprehended 
the desperate and lawless purposes of its author. But the system 
survived. It has impaired the higher influences in politics and of- 
ficial life in New York down to this day. 

Martin Van Buren, probably without knowing the true charac- 
ter of Burr, early became his admirer and follower, “He learned 
his tactics from Aaron Burr.’’* He was so adroit in applying them 
to his own use that, as early as 1808, he got the office of Surro- 
gate of Columbia County, as the price of his support of Tompkins 
for Governor. This, perhaps, is the earliest instance in our poli- 
tics of an office—especially a judicial office—being pledged and 
delivered for political support. 


“ Thus early, in New York, was the execrable system in vogue 
of distributing offices among victorious partisans, as soldiers divide 
the spoils of conquest.” + 


« Every man holding office was forced to take part in the strife 
during the struggle between Van Buren and Clinton. The Bench 
was dragged into the defiling pool of politics. Judges became as 
reckless politicians as the most active machine men.’’} 


The “ Burrian Code” was speedily extended to municipal offices 
in the city of New York, and it hardly need be said that it has 
never lost its supremacy in the metropolis. Barnard, Cardozo, 
Tweed, McCunn, Kelly and Custom House politics are the political 
offspring of Burr and his system. Before 1820, Burr’s system had 


* Parton’s Life of Fackson, vol. iii., p. 121. 
+ Parton’s Life of Fackson, vol. iii., p. 125. 
+ New York Commercial Advertiser on New York Political History, October 26, 


1880. 
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so intrenched itself in the Federal offices at that city, that Gover- 
nor Clinton, in his annual message for that year, declared that he 
felt compelled “ ¢o complain of an organized and disciplined corps of 
Federal officers interfering in State elections, and of alarming at- 
tempts upon the purity and independence of the local govern- 
ments.’* Nowhere else in the Union were there at that time 
grounds for such complaints. 

It is worthy of notice that it was also in 1820 that the Constitu- 
tional term of subordinates in the Executive Department was first 
invaded by reducing the term of collectors, postmasters, naval 
officers, etc., to the period of four years. At that time, it was 
only in New York that there was a system which demanded pa- 
tronage, political assessment and partisan subservience, and hence 
short terms of office and easy and frequent removals, as the very 
aliment of its life. 

Only two years later (in 1822,) we find Mr. Van Buren at Wash- 
ington, urging the appointment of a new postmaster at Albany for 
mere partisan reasons. So far as I am aware, this is the first ex- 
ample of a great party leader degrading himself in that way. So 
despotic had the new system become, that in 1824, “on the last 
day of the session, a few hours—perhaps I may say a few minutes 
—before the time fixed for the adjournment, a resolution was pro- 
posed and, zzsfanter, passed,” says the historian, for the removal of 
De Witt Clinton from the office of canal commissioner, for the 
merest partisan reasons. He was then serving gratuitously in aid 
of the Erie Canal, for the conception and construction of which the 
State of New York had been indebted to his genius. It may be 
noted, in passing, that Alfred Conkling, the father of the present 
Senator Conkling, drew the resolutions expressive of popular dis- 
approval of that partisan outrage, thus helpirg to render irresisti- 
ble that higher and indignant public opinion which within two 
years made De Witt Clinton Governor of the State. The demand 
for spoils, to which Clinton was sacrificed, was thus—long before it 
had appeared in national politics—about as mercilessly enforced 
through all the grades of State and municipal offices in New York, 
excepting to some extent the judiciary, as it has since been in the 
Custom-House. 

The people cannot readily learn the secrets of such a system ; 





* Jenkins’s History of Parties in New York, p. 227. 
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and, before they understood it, it had secured elements of strength 
and reproduction which yet survive in New York. 

The Tammany Society—Tammany Hall—originally a social and 
patriotic organization, founded in 1789, in the first month of the 
administration of Washington, and incorporated in 1805, had early 
in the political career of Van Buren degenerated into a mere po- 
litical machine. In1822 it began active interference with politics. 
In 1827 it dominated the primary elections. Its anniversary had 
even become a city holiday. It was the /s/, and, so far as | know, 
it is to this day the only instance of a State allowing the corporate 
franchises and privileges it has conferred, and property acquired 
through such franchises,to be used for the coercion of elections 
and the domination of a secret partisan clique. 

A late writer declares that it “was not merely the spoils sys- 
tem, in the sense which Civil Service reformers speak of that sys- 
tem—as if only applicable to appointments, removals, promotions 
and political assessments—which was earliest devised and put in 
practice in New York, but the whole of Burr’s method of oligarchic 
tyranny, by which a few partisan leaders domineered, as they now 
domineer in New York politics, deciding who shall be nominated, 
and where conventions shall be held; what they shall do,and what 
orders shall be given to the delegates; leaving the people only to 
obey and to vote. The Albany Regency, the Council of Appoint- 
ment and Tammany Hall, each embodied that theory as absolutely 
as does the partisan machine of the present day.” 

Mr. Hammond* says that, under the old regency or machine 
system, “all questions relative to the selection of candidates for 
elective offices, either by the people or the Legislature, were settled 
in caucus,and every member of the party was in honor bound to 
support the decision of the assemblies.’ This was the Albany Re- 
gency, as led by Van Buren, by the result of whose « deliberations 
the Democratic party was governed,” says Mr: Hammond. Such 
has always been the theory and practice of Tammany Hall, which 
has superseded the Regency. 

This was the system inforce in New York in 1835, of which the 
historian says “it was regarded asthe most reliable and effective politi- 
cal organization ever devised.” Tothe causes which were so soon 


* Political History of New York, vol. ii., p. 429. 
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to bring about the crushing defeat of its supporters, in 1840, they 
seem to have been blind. The system had already produced bitter 
fruit—ominous enough of the future. 

The intrigue and vindictiveness of partisan politics in New York 
had thus early become notorious, “and in the county of Mr. Van 
Buren’s residence were carried to the greatest extremities.”* Mr. 
Hammond declarest that the political system of the State “had 
nourished faction, and frequently produced a state of feeling in the 
public mind which threatened the dissolution of the bands which 
unite together a civilized and Christian community. .. . Party 
spirit had raged in this more than in any other State of the Union,” 

A system so original, attended with consequences so pernicious 
in New York, could not long escape national attention. Mr. Gale, 
of the National Intelligencer —a most competent judge-—declaredt 
in 1822, that there was “something /eculiar in the political dis- 
tinctions in New York.” When brooding over his policy in case 
he reached the Presidential chair, General Jackson said to a New 
Yorker, “ Iam no politician ; but if I were a politician, I would bea 
New York politician.” After studying this period, Mr. Parton 
says,* “ The politics of the State of New York are supposed to be 
beyond the comprehension of a finite being. From the early days 
of its adhesion to the Union, its politics have been involved, em- 
bittered, and, I may add, ignoble to an unexampled degree.” 

It required more than human virtue to confine such a system to 
the politics of a State. General Jackson became a politician—a 
New York politician—under the tutelage of Mr. Van Buren, who 
was Burr’s successor as the head of the New York Spoils System. 

“The election of Jackson was notoriously the work of Martin 
Van Buren, inspired by Aaron Burr, and with his inauguration was 
introduced a sordidly selfish political system, entirely at variance 
with the broad views of Washington and Hamilton.’’§ 

Mr. Jenkins, in his history, just quoted, says that Van Buren was 
condemned, even in New York, “for introducing the New York 
system at Washington.” 


* Statesman’s Manual, vol. ii., p. 1440, 

+ Political History of New York, vol. ii., p. 78. 
¢ Mr. Hammond, vol. ii., p. 87. 

| Zzve of Fackson, vol. iii., p. 27. 

$ Atlantic Monthly, April, 1880. 
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General Jackson brought to Washington thearbitrary, audacious 
and relentless spirit which was but too willing to adopt—perhaps 
he was favored by New York politicians because he was expected 
to be willing to act upon—-the New York system, with which Mr, 
Van Buren was anxious to supply him. 

Mr. Van Buren, when Senator in 1821, had, in his limited sphere, 
put Burr’s system into practice at Washington, but it was not made 
supreme in national affairs until he became General Jackson’s Secre- 
tary of State in 1829. It was perfected in its methods under him 
as Vice-President and President from 1832 to 1840, Tohis great 
humiliation, he found that the system had no more capacity to keep 
him or his party in power than it had to crush DeWitt Clinton. 

This is not the place for a description of the demoralizing and 
revolutionary policy of General Jackson’s Administration in the 
matter of appointments and removals. That disgraceful chapter is 
a part of the familiar history of the country. The facts material 
here are that this proscriptive, corrupt New York spoils system, 
coming into power at Washington at the close of an Administration 
which during four years had removed only two officers, and these 
for good reasons, in a few weeks caused many times more removals 
than had taken place from the foundation of the Government, and 
worked a disastrous revolution in the administrative affairs of the 
nation, which has degraded official life at home and scandalized re- 
publican institutions throughout the world. 

The full responsibility of New York, however, is not disclosed 
without the further fact that her system has never found a public 
and official justification except at the hands of one of her own poli- 
ticians. It was Senator Marcy, of New York, who could in 1833 
proclaim, without a blush, on the floor of the national Senate, the 
infamous doctrine of the pirate and the robber, “that to the victor 
belong the spoils.”’ 

Such was the contribution which New York made to national 
politics in the only instance in which one of her politicians has been 
put by the popular voice at the head of national affairs. Mr. Fill- 
more was only an accidental and ex-officio President. When next 
the voice of New York was potential in the national councils, it was 
in a great crisis, in behalf of great principles and of higher senti- 
ments, of which Mr. Seward was the fit representative. For the 
time, these sentiments and the great statesman in whom they were 
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impersonated were more potent than the machine and the spoils 
system. But neither the machine nor the system was destroyed. 
Both were held in reserve. And here I must be allowed to state 
my conviction that at no period has that system been representative 
of the morality or intelligence of the people of New York. They 
have sought and deserved better methods in their politics. They 
were subjected to a demoralizing system before they comprehended 
its spirit or its consequences. The vast Federal patronage, the am- 
ple funds collected through assessments from Federal officers,and the 
powerful official support from Washington—with which the condi- 
tion in no other State has been comparable—have thus far enabled 
the local partisan leaders to withstand, though with increasing 
difficulty, the assaults of the higher public opinion of New York. 

We can now, with a better understanding, trace the effects of the 
spoils system in the Federal offices at New York City. 

It hardly need be said that with the coming in of Jackson’s Ad- 
ministration every corrupt and oppressive tendency of that system 
was aggravated, not less at New York than at Washington. 

Under the administration of Mr. Adams, Jonathan Thompson had 
been the worthy and efficient collector at New York. Tocontinue 
him in office wasa public duty. But it was a subservient henchman 
of Mr. Van Buren and a partisan drill-major over subordinates, and 
not a good collector, which Jackson and Van Buren and all the chief 
tains and place-hunters of politics most wanted. Why had the law 
of 1820 been enacted if nothing beyond a good collector was 
desired ? There were then about two hundred officials atthe Custom 
House. It is safe to say that five thousand politicians were, at New 
York or Washington, intriguing and hustling for their places. 
Scores were pushing for the collectorship. . Among them was a 
reckless, bankrupt, scheming politician and speculator, by the name 
of Samuel Swartwout, and next to him a congenial spirit by the 
name of Jesse Hoyt. Swartwout made siege at Washington and 
Hoyt at New York. 

From thence Swartwout wrote to Hoyt, a few days after the in- 
auguration, in words that mark the new era: “ Whether or not I 
shall get anything in the general scramble for plunder, remains to be 
proved. I think I shall, if it be only the Bergen light-house. I 
would recommend you to push like a devil if you expect anything.” 
Swartwout did push so hard, and the crowd of his henchman cla- 
mored so loud, that he got the collectorship. 
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The trained and worthy officers needed by every interest of com- 
merce were summarily dismissed, save a few essential to instruct 
the new-comers. Henchmen, personal favorites of every grade, 
political wire-pullers and partisan manipulators of every hue of 
character—a motley and scandalous herd—ignorant and generally 
bankrupt alike in character and fortune, rushed into the Custom. 
House and took the salaries. They converted that office into a 
hospital of business incompetency, and a headquarters of partisan 
intrigue and official corruption. It was much the same at the Post- 
Office and Naval-Office. A venal partisan by the name of Wm. 
M. Price became district attorney. Official business was neglected. 
Merchants were delayed. Official salaries were increased. Polliti- 
cal assessments were quadrupled. Bribes and extortions were made 
conditions of doing the public business. The Burrian Code was 
enforced. The Custom-House, aided by the Post-Office, rivalled the 
despotism of Tammany Hall and the Albany Regency. The dis- 
trict attorney’s office was made an extortion office and its head soon 
became a defaulter for a vast sum. There was a new power in 
politics—the power of prostitution and pillage. Removal followed 
any demur to assessments and any neglect of dirty partisan work. 

The idea of examining a politician strong in his ward or jealous 
for the party, to see if he was qualified for Custom-House duty, was 
thought ridiculous and Utopian. Officers only qualified to sort 
horse-blankets and read guide-boards, fixed the duty on carpets 
and silks, and acted as experts in the Post-Office. Experts in stout 
and whiskey, classified wines, chemicals and drugs. Electioneerers, 
only competent for spades and grindstones, were made appraisers 
of diamonds, paintings and statuary. There was vast loss of rev- 
enue and general confusion. Nor was this the worst. There were — 
frauds, false accounts, peculation and pillage, the like of which had 
been unknown in the country before. The minor officials in the 
Custom-House, whom their country permitted to be treated as out- 
laws from justice, by leaving them without protection against par- 
tisan exactions from their salaries, naturally retaliated by peculating, 
by taking bribes, and by neglect of duty. And how can it be 
proved that the right of a partisan assessment collector to thus ex- 
tort a tenth of his salary from a poor clerk is much clearer than 
the right of the clerk to reimburse himself from public money in 
his hands, or from the time and care pledged to the public service ? 
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The collector, who was allowed to use public authority and patron- 
age for partisan and personal ends, could see little reason why the 
public funds might not as properly be used for the same purpose. 
And what, in principle and morality, is the difference between using 
the public money for party purposes, and using the public author- 
ity of appointment and removal for the same purpose? To ap- 
point dishonest henchmen or incompetent supernumeraries, whereby 
the public lose tens of thousands of dollars, is only plausibly better 
than stealing as much from the treasury. It is only stealing by 
indirection, aided by fraud. : 

Swartwout and his subordinates, and the district.attorney, did 
both. At the end of the first four years, Swartwout had $210,000 
of public money not appearing anywhere in his accounts. But, be- 
ing a good New York spoils-system, Jacksonian, Van Buren _poli- 
tician, he was appointed for a second four years. A Congressional 
committee was soon after thought neccessary. This is not the 
place for setting forth the details of pillage, official politics and cor- 
ruption which their report in a small degree disclosed. Swartwout 
went to Europe “ for his health ”—a public defaulter in the amount 
of $1,225,705.69. The committee was told by his subordinates 
that “ we clerks of the Custom-House consider ourselves as zz the 
service of the collector and not m the service of the United States,” 
and the assistant cashier refused to open his lips—« in conformity 
with the Custom-House practice’ —views of the matter, I may add, 
which prevailed for a whole generation. Some New York Cus- 
tom-House officials, it may be feared, even yet hold these views. 
I believe Price was a defaulter for only about $80,000. 

As only the collector and not the system was to be changed, 
Hoyt naturally became the successor of Swartwout. A lawyer 
from Van Buren’s office, Hoyt was in character and experience as 
utterly disqualified for collector as his sick friend who had gone to 
Europe. But he was a bankrupt, an adroit politician, and a loud 
proclaimer of the doctrine that “every rascal who helped to keep 
Adams in and Jackson out deserved to be hanged.”’ His adminis- © 
tration, in all essential features, was a repetition of that of Swart- 
wout—equally disgraceful to the country, equally disastrous to busi- 
ness, equally profitable to the politicians. The bad odor of it, in 
Hoyt’s third year, brought another stately committee from Wash- 
ington “to inquire and report upon all cases of bribery, abstraction 
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of goods from the public stores, misapplication of public property, 
fraud, partiality, misconduct or irregularity in the Custom-House 
service or among the public officers engaged therein.” 

The facts disclosed I can but glance at. Large sums went into 
the hands of officials as their gains from false appraisals. Frauds 
in the amount of $35,000 were found in stationery accounts alone. 
A cheat of $30,000 appeared in store-rent charges. The whole 
defalcation was fully $300,000, besides great gains for his partisan 
hirelings made in various ways. The other main conclusions of 
the committee are covered by these sentences: “ The inspectors 
when absent from duty were generally engaged in electioneering 
and in procuring the xaturalization of foreigners. . . A Cus- 
tom-House tax was regularly levied and paid in advance of election 

and a refusal to pay it was zzvariably followed by removal 
Jrom office. . . . A system of favoritism was uniformly ex- 
tended to the most violent political partisans . . . and finally 
there were evidences of official delinquency, if not of downright 
corruption, which have seldom, if ever, occurred in any civllized 
country on the face of the earth.” 

If the political demoralization and the public disgrace of such 
facts do not exclude all considerations of economy, I may add, that 
whereas, under the non-partisan system of President Adams and 
Collector Thompson, the cost of collecting the revenue had been 
only one and one-half per cent. it had risen to two and one-half per 
cent. under Jackson, Van Buren, and Swartwout, and to five and one- 
quarter per cent. under the improved spoils system of their lieu- 
tenant, Hoyt. 

It would involve needless detail to show how nearly the same 
were the results in the application of the Burrian Code to the Post- 
Office and other Federal offices at the city of New York. These 
first twelve years of the trial of the spoils system make its practical 
effects in a Federal office plain enough, surely. A few paragraphs 
will suffice to present as clearly its broader theories and methods as 
they were developed in those years. This, then, may be accepted 
as the 

REVISED BURRIAN CODE. 

1. Politics is at once a game, a business and a series of cam- 
paigns; to be so conducted as to pay the leaders, the workers and 
the fighters. 
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2. The honors, the offices, the public employments, the political 
assessments, the profitable contracts—these are the spoils—the 
means of payment. 


3. Personal merit is not to be wholly ignored nor public opin- 
ion needlessly affronted ; but the wishes of the leaders must be ac- 
cepted as the law of the party, and zeal and work for the party are 
qualifications for public service paramount to personal merit. The 
proper politics of a door-tender, a cart-man, a store-keeper, an office 
boy and a wash-woman are essential to their selection. 


4. The leaders must govern secretly and absolutely, upon mili- 
tary principles like the Albany Regency, and according to the 
original Burrian Code. To refuse obedience to them or bolt, how- 
ever bad a nomination, is treason to the party, which must be pun- 
ished. 

5. Patriotism, disinterested public opinion, and devotion to great 
principles as a duty, are suspicious and unreliable elements in poli- 
tics—if ever they exist, 4nd they are generally a cover for a de- 
ceiver or a doctrinaire. They are very dangerous to good party 
management and to favorite leaders. Selfishness and discipline are 
the forces of politics. Absolute obedience and the despotic rule of 
the majority, are the strength and salvation of a party. 


6. The Regency at the State Capital and Tammany Hall at the 
metropolis for State affairs, and the Custom-House and Post-Office, 
such as they were made under Swartwout and Hoyt (minus the per- 
sonal dishonesty of those men), exactly answer the needs of a great 
party. They are entrenched camps against the opposite party, asy- 
lums and armories for the party in power, and inexhaustible sources 
of revenue and profit for its leaders and its treasury. But this was 


not enough. 

7. The leaders must hold the gates of the primaries,——that is, 
must fix the conditions on which any member of the party can get 
into the circle of influence or vote for party delegates, municipal, 
State or national. The primaries must not be open to all those 
who support the principles of the party (as in other States), but 
only be open to those who pledge themselves to obey the leaders, 
to support every nomination, good and bad, and to follow all in- 
structions of the majority. Those thus pledged are the party and 
the only ones entitled to share the profits and the offices. 
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such can be relied on to obey the leaders. None outside are en- 
titled to ,respect.* 

8. The public money must not be embezzled. It cannot prop- 
erly even be used for party purposes; but the power of appoint. 
ment, employment, removal and dismissal may be; and so may 
the power to fix salaries, to make promotions, to award contracts, 
to give permits for public work, to grant exemptions from ordi- 
nances, and to bestow official favors of all sorts. These are a part 
of the spoils of victory. So also is the power to exact payments 
as a condition of party nominations, and above all, and more 
profitable than all, the vast power of levying exactions upon every 
person in the public service, on pain of ejection. This power may 
be annually made to fill the party treasury. All these powers are 
a part of official and partisan patronage, with which law and moral- 
ity may not interfere. 

9g. With such authority and income, a party may go a great 
way in defiance of public opinion. It has honors for the aspiring, 
authority for the ambitious, profits for the mercenary, money to 
pay its expenses, dismissal and exclusion from the muster roll of 
party membership for those who dare say what they think or ex- 
pose what they know to be wrong. 

10. Clerks and small officers, though bound to work for the 
Government, are also bound not only to work for the. party but to 
pay to it the partisan taxes it chooses to impose. They are not 
allowed to serve the people equally and justly at all times, irre- 
spective of political opinions, but on pain of removal must, as far 
as the criminal law will permit, make every official act bribe or 
coerce a vote and bring dollars to the patronage-mongers or the 
party that gave them their places. 

11. All attempts, therefore, to compel the use of official author- 
ity only for public purposes ; all attempts to put persons into the 
service merely because they are the most worthy ; all attempts to 
put them in without the consent of the party managers or the 
members of Congress; all attempts to impartially test their fitness 


* It would take too much space to illustrate historically the New York theory of 
managing primaries and admitting members to parties. There isnothing more unique 
or degrading in our politics than this primary system. Tammany Hall originated and 
has always enforced this theory, without the profits and power of which it could not 
survive a year. ; 
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by examinations, are utterly Utopian and doctrinaire—gross inva- 
sions of the discretion of officials and of the rights of parties. 

Swartwout-and Hoyt, in faithfully applying this “ Revised Bur- 
rian Code,” added to it that taint of personal corruption to which 
it powerfully tends. But it has been such a system which has made 
the long-continued supremacy of Tammany Hall possible. It has 
been on that theory that its managers have collected millions from 
assessments upon city clerks and laborers, and have made vast for- 
tunes during a whole generation from awarding permits, franchises 
and fraudulent contracts. It has been due to that system that so 
many places have been made sinecures in New York, that hench- 
men may be provided for, and that salaries have been made high in 
order that they may bear party assessments. The Custom-House 
clerks expressed the spirit of that system when they told the Con- 
gressional committee that they were the servants of the collector 
and not of the nation. Barnard affirmed this theory on his im- 
peachment before the State Senate, when he said, “ This is my 
court. I have won this office; this patronage is mine.” And he 
and his fellow plunderers always acted upon it. 

This revised Burrian spoils system and a generation of politi- 
cians demoralized by its corruption were inherited by the Repub- 
lican party. That party has cut away some of its grosser parts, 
but it has not overthrown the system. New York politicians have 
steadily opposed every effort in that direction. Some of them 
have even lately attempted, but in vain, to reinstate its more tyran- 
nical methods in national politics. The action of the Chicago Con- 
vention, for example, arrested the attempt to enforce despotic in- 
structions from a majority of a State convention—an attempt in 
the very spirit of that system. The absolute control of all Federal 
patronage at New York, by the members of Congress from the 
State, it hardly need be said, is equally an essential part of the 
Burrian Code. Indeed, for State officials to refuse allegiance to the 
national administration of the party, because it would not surren- 
der to the spoils system of the State, is in direct conformity with 
the thirteenth maxim of the original code, as sketched by Mr. Parton, 
years before the country had ever witnessed such a spectacle. To 
question that control, is to confront the system and arouse the hos- 
‘lity of its managers. 

These manifestations make it plain enough that the problem 
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with which an Administration has to deal in connection with the 
politics of New York is not merely local but national. 

Such is the issue which the present system of competitive ex- 
aminations at New York really makes between the old New York 
spoils system and that merit system,—inaugurated and allowed to 
be superseded by President Grant,—which has been revived and 
put in force there by President Hayes. 

But before we proceed to a comparison of the new system with 
the old, it will be useful to see what has been the effect of the old 
system since the days of Swartwout and Hoyt. If it has been 
proved capable of reform, it may perhaps be safe to preserve it. 

It hardly need be pointed out to any one who will look into the 
primary methods, how natural, it was that, taken in connection 
with the other parts of the system, they should create a sort of 
party within a party,—a band of confederated politicians and man- 
agers who might represent the working force, without comprehend- 
ing the better moral tone or the higher sentiments of the party. 
The Federal officials, in a city where two-thirds of the national rev- 
enue is collected, and thfee-fourths of the foreign and the 
largest domestic meats are handled, could readily be made to supply 
an adequate body of obedient party-workers for all occasions. 

Political assessments levied upon the thousands of officials and 
employes were sure to fill the party treasury. This has been an 
indirect way of compelling the national treasury and the I*ederal 
officials to do the work and supply the funds for carrying on the 
politics of a single State. It would be useless to compute the years 
of official time, and hundreds of thousands of dollars from official 
salaries, which have added mischievous intensity to the local poli- 
tics of New York, and arrogant independence to their managers 
since the Administration of Jackson. 

Had the successors of Swartwout and Hoyt been personally as 
corrupt as those officials, the wrath of the people would long since 
have overthrown the system. Without being personally corrupt, 
they have generally been the adroit manipulating partisans which 
the system both produces and requires. From Swartwout to the 
present collector, there was not one who was experienced in the 
business of his office, or one who was not selected for political rea- 
sons. The primary needs of the merchants, and the great interests 
of national commerce; have been constantly surrendered to the de 


7 
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mands of party. For whoever will candidly consider the duties of 
the collector, must admit that the less he is a politician, the more 
certain he is to be just and efficient in the Custom-House. He 
only needs honesty and administrative capacity. His duties have 
no more to do with party politics than have the duties of the 
Commodore at the Navy Yard, or the Colonel at the Harbor Forts. 
He has no more need, and morally no more right, than they to 
interfere with local politics. | These facts have been utterly disre- 
garded. Despotic removals and appointments for mere partisan 
reasons, and merciless and arbitrary assessments, at the will and 
for the use of party managers, have been continued. Asa result, 
the true ideal of official duty and the wholesome sense of personal 
and official manhood have been impaired. 

Let a few facts attest. 

Mr. Schell was collector from 1858 to 1861 inclusive. He had 
no experience in Custom-House affairs, and no special qualifica- 
tions ; but he was an intense Democratic partisan from Tammany 
Hall. In four years he removed 389 out of the 690 officials under 
him. This was not even to gratify a party, but to reward and re- 
venge a mere faction of a party; for Schell succeeded a Democrat. 

Mr, Barney, a Republican lawyer, was collector for the three 
and a half years after Schell, and he removed 525 out of 702 offi- 
cials in his office. He was, perhaps, as good a collector as the 
system would allow him to be—far better than the system itself. 
But he could not withstand the system, though he brought in a 
better class of men than he found. 

Mr, Draper, a Republican partisan, without any special qualifi- 
cations for the office, succeeded Barney in 1864, holding his office 
one year, within which he made 117 removals, being almost ex- 
actly one every third day, Sundays included. 

Mr. Smythe, a schemer and a Republican partisan, took office 
in 1866 and remained for three years. His career of proscription 
and partisan revenge was analogous to that of Schell. For, yield- 
ing to the demands of a mere faction of the Republican party, he 
removed 830 out of 903 Custom House officials ; being at the rate 
of three decapitations every four days of his term, including Sun- 
days ! 
Mr. Grinnell succeeded Smythe in 1869, which gave the other 
Republican faction a chance to retaliate at the national expense, 
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510 Custom House officials out of 892 falling in a merciless pro- 
scription continued during the sixteen months he held office. This 
required an official execution every day of his term, with thirty ex- 
tras left for Sundays! Mr. Grinnell had been a distinguished mer- 
chant, No proof of the pernicious spoils system can be more 
striking than the fact that such a man could disregard every busi- 
ness consideration, and the highest duty of official life, by thus do- 
ing the servile work of partisan proscription. But he was always 
an intense partisan, which, perhaps, made his appointment possi- 
ble. ; 

Mr. Murphy became Grinnell’s successor in 1870. No collector 
was ever more destitute of fit qualifications for the office, but he 
was identified with a faction of Republicans which was in favor at 
Washington. He observed the Burrian Code not less of his own 
motion than at the demand of his faction, making 338 removals, 
or three every five days during the eighteen months that his scan- 
dalous administration was tolerated. Like those of a majority of 
his predecessors, the scandals of Murphy’s term brought a com- 
_ mittee of investigation from Washington. 

Thus, in the period of five years, or 1565 secular days next pre- 
ceding the appointment of Collector Arthur in 1871, there had 
been 1678 removals in the New York Custom House—more than 
at the rate of one for every day. The aggregate was very nearly 
equal to a removal of every official twice in that time. Every twen- 
ty-four hours, for five years together, a sentence, an execution, an- 
other partisan novice on the pay-rolls, for the good of the party at 
the Custom-House! Will posterity believe it? In the Post-Office, 
and other Federal offices, it had been much the same. I believe 
these removals are more numerous than all that were made among 
the officials serving in all the Departments at Washington within 
the same period! 

It requires official experience, or a very vivid imagination, to 
grasp the consequences. To one not blinded by familiarity or party 
zeal, such facts would sound more like a travesty on the rights of 
commerce and the character of republican institutions, than real 
events among an intelligent people upholding government for their 
own benefit. A collector who would surrender to so proscriptive 
a system certainly would not much consider merit in his appoint- 
ments, if he were allowed to do so. But he has no liberty of 
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choice. If there be not a corrupt bargain or pledge beforehand, 
there is a bustle and a wrangle over every appointment, if only 
of a drayman, a door-keeper, or a chimney-sweep. The leader of 
every district primary, the party managers in every city ward, the 
patronage-mongers in every county of the State, if not in every 
State of the Union, clamor and threaten for their share. Govern- 
ors, judges, members of Congress, members of the Legislature, 
mayors, city commissioners, great politicians having henchmen and 
dependents, and even police captains, detectives and grog-shop 
keepers, supplicate or bully by letter, if not in person, for places of 
every grade. Appeals on the basis of sympathy, warnings from 
party organizations, promises of votes and threatenings of their loss, 
are also among the conflicting elements to be balanced and satis- 
fied in deciding as to who shall be the victim of each of those daily 
removals, and who from among crowds of applicants thus backed 
and pushed for his place, shall be his successor. Each case causes 
a great battle. 

General Garfield, speaking of the same system at Washington, 
stated in the Atlantic Monthly for July, 1877, that “ one-third of 
the working hours of Senators and Representatives is hardly suffi- 
cient to meet the demands made upon them in reference to ap- 
pointments to office.” He further declared that this system “ in- 
vades the independence of the Executive, and makes him less 
responsible for his appointments, and degrades the civil service 
itself.” But there is no member of Congress who has been ha- 
rassed by anything like the number of contests about removals 
which torment a collector or even a postmaster ‘in New York, nor 
were the official abuses at Washington nearly as great as at the 
city of New York during the last decade. 

It is too obvious for explanation that a tenure so servile and pre- 
carious, with a liability to arbitrary political assessments without a 
chance of redress, has been most unfavorable to high character 
and capacity reaching the public service as well as to manly effort 
and ambition for rising in that service. On the other hand, these 
causes have strongly tended to increase salaries, to screen inefficiency 
and neglect, to crowd the service with supernumeraries, idlers, and 
dullards. When General Garfield said in a speech in Congress a 
few years ago, “I believe that we can, at almost half the present: 
cost, manage all these departments better than they are now man- 
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aged, if we adopt a judicious system of civil service ;” and when 
Governor Cornell, speaking of city officers, stated, in his annual 
message of the present year, “It is my deliberate opinion that if 
one-third of the officials of New York and Brooklyn were mustered 
out and their duties properly distributed among the remainder, the 
public would be better served than at present,’’—I must think they 
furnish the fittest illustrations of the inevitable effects of the old 
New York spoils system, whether tolerated in national or municipal 
affairs. 

I need not inquire what use was made of the vast sums—proba- 
bly from $30,000 to $60,000 annually——which was annually levied 
upon Federal money disbursed in salaries, wages, and payments 
under contracts at the city of New York. Ineed not compute how 
many henchman and favorites were paid by the Government to do 
little more than partisan work, which had far better been left un- 
done. I need not delay over the humiliating facts disclosed by 
the various Congressional investigations of the collectorships of 
Smythe and Murphy. To quote the statement of one committee, 
that, under Smythe, there was $5,000 “ political” out of one corrupt 
contract, and $10,000 “ political’ out of another, or those of another 
_ committee, that Murphy’s idea of the Custom-House “was that it 
was a political machine, to be run in the interest of the party,” and 
that he treated “ official patronage in the Custom-House as so much 
merchandise, to be sold in the interest of his party,” would only 
show that the old system had not lost its spirit or its power. 

[It would be more to the purpose to remember that such doings 
did not strengthen the Republican party or hold New York as a 
Republican State. It only widened the breach between what was 
most disinterested and patriotic and what was most venal and ser- 
vile in its membership. It increased the facility of disgraceful bar- 
gains with Tammany Hall and all that was most corrupt in the Demo- 
cratic party. In 1870, while Murphy was thus using patronage, 
the Democrats re-elected their Governor by a great majority. 

But other consequences of this despotic and piratical use of offi- 
cial authority must not be overlooked. Subordinates, left unpro- 
tected against arbitrary exactions from their salaries—which they 
saw used by scheming politicians without audit or responsibility— 
naturally distrusted the justice and the honor of their superiors and 
of tiie Government itself. 
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They retaliated in neglect of duty, through which vast amounts 
of revenue were lost, and in extortions from merchants, through 
which Custom-House morals were debauched. Men who reached 
the Custom-House through intrigues, solicitations or coercions, 
which it would disgrace them to expose, brought to it a standard 
of duty as low as was their own estimate of a public service thus 
recruited. When once in that service, the feeling that no possible 
fidelity or efficiency could save them from the axe of the execu- 
tioner—the belief that no merit of their own would give them pro- 
motion over a strongly backed but inferior partisan rival, equally 
tended to degrade themselves and the Government in their own es- 
timation, The higher type of men, who under a merit system of 
office would be proud to enter the public service, turned in disgust 
from an office which took them from private employment only to 
make them henchmen of a faction and to leave them every mo- 
ment exposed toa causeless expulsion which would imply a dis- 
grace. No one could feel sure any morning that the inevitable 
victim of the day might not be himself. The system and the 
fate of his fellows told him that the most hopeful means of safety 
were to become an active worker, intriguer and servant of the great 
official or demagogue who gave him his place, and who would thus be 
made more interested to keep him. init. In this way, officials paid 
to serve the public alone were forced, in self-protection, not so much 
to become active politicians in aid of their party as to become the 
henchmen of patronage-mongers and partisan manipulators. This, 
I suppose, is what General Garfield meant when he said, the system 
“ degrades the civil service itself.” 

The community which saw the appointing power converted to 
the private use of politicians, and at the Custom-House not a body 
of experienced and impartial officers most interested in the public 
business, but a band of partisan soldiers with whom politics were 
made paramount, learned to despise official life, if not to distrust 
republican institutions. 

While these statements but faintly present the general effects of 
the spoils system as late as 1870, it is yet true that there were many 
worthy persons and efficient administrators at all times in the Cus- 
tom-House. In spite of the system, these officials were retained as 
a business necessity—some of them for many years. . Even the worst 
despots need and retain some good officers. Even the worst sys- 
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tem fails to exclude all the best applicants for office. True, as it is, 
as a rule, that persons are pressed upon the public service with a 
vigor proportioned to their natural incapacity for private business, 
there are yet exceptional cases of the capable being secured through 
influence and favor, 

It was in the presence of such effects from the spoils system in 
the state of its origin, and of consequences from it only less disas- 
trous at Washington, that President Grant declared, in his annual 
message of December, 1870, that “the present system does not secure 
the best men, and often not even fit now, for the public places. - The 
elevation and purification of the civil service of the Government will 
be hailed with approval by the whole people of the United States.” 
This was the first step in the new policy of reform in the civil ser- 
vice. Under that policy Mr. Murphy soon gave place to Mr. 
Arthur; as Mr. Arthur, at a later period, gave place to the present 
collector. 


CHAPTER II. 


THe ATTEMPT OF PRESIDENT GRANT TO REFORM THE SPOILS 
System AT New York. 


So far as the Federal officers at the city of New York are con- 
cerned, I have sketched the abuses which forced President Grant 
to appeal to Congress, in 1870, for aid in reforming the Civil 
Service. That appeal secured the law of March 3d, 1871, under 
which he appointed a Civil Service Commission. The Civil Service 
Rules framed by that commission and approved by President Grant, 
and the open competitive examinations for which these rules pro- 
vided, went into effect January Ist, 1872. It would be irrelevant 
to set forth their history and effects further than they bear upon 
questions covering the Federal offices at New York. A few words 
stating general results will suffice. The essential incompatibility 
of the new system with the old spoils system soon became manifest 
at Washington. Congressional and partisan patronage were being 
rapidly limited by the enforcement of the new system. Young 
men and women of merit, who were not servile partisans, were more 
and more winning their way to the public service, limited and 
defective as was the enforcement of the new methods. They did 
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not as readily as partisan henchmen come under discipline, or as 
promptly yield to extortionate demands for percentages upon sal- 
aries. The partisan managers had less money to spend and fewer 
servile workers tocommand. New York politicians were especially 
hostile to the new system. After two years of experience, Congress 
refused to vote the few thousands needed to carry on the work of 
reform—say $25,000 a year. This Congressional suppression of a 
reform to which the dominant party was pledged was prudently 
made without a debate or a record of the votes. Not even an 
attempt was made to show that the experiment was not salutary in 
its influence. 

President Grant repeatedly, in annual and special messages, 
urged appropriations for carrying forward the new system. He 
assured Congress over and over again in these messages, that its 
effects were beneficial to the public service, and that its suppression 
would be a public misfortune. He represented to Congress that 
the new system had at Washington “given persons of superior 
character and capacity to the service,” “ had developed more energy 
in the discharge of duty, had diminished unreasonable solicitation 
and preference, and allowed the heads of departments more time 
for their duties and more liberty for dismissing unworthy officials.”’ 
In April, 1874, he sent to Congress a special message fully setting 
forth these salutary effects. In that special message he says the 
rules can “ be so improved and enforced as to still more materially 
benefit the public service, and relieve the Executive, members of 
Congress, and the heads of departments, from influences prejudicial 
to good administration.” He concludes with again asking an 
appropriation of $25,000, essential for their enforcement during the 
next year. In his very last message on the subject, he reiterates 
his conviction, by again repeating that the rules have tended “ to 
the elevation of the service.” He also gives emphasis to the diver- 
gence between Congress and the Executive, by declaring that to 
himself and to those associated with him in enforcing the rules, 
their suppression by Congress “ will be a source of mortification.” 


This is no place to consider the primary causes or the responsi- 
bility for that suppression. But Congress at least is far more 
largely accountable than the Executive. So far as I know, its 
motives have never been laid before the people. We can now better 
understand the results at New York City. 
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The Civil Service Rules and competitive examinations undet 
them went into effect there in 1872. It may be regarded as nearly 
impossible to enforce a new system completely at first, even under 
favoring circumstances, and absolutely so in the partisan atmosphere 
of that city. The party managers there were of course intensely 
hostile. The period of Collector Arthur’s administration could at 
most be only one of gradual transition from a spoils system to a 
merit system. The men he must employ to carry the rules into 
effect were reared under the spoils system, if not fully in its spirit. 
They were naturally distrustful of new methods; and to support 
them might at once involve social ostracism among their fellows if 
not a loss of their places very soon. There is no need to give 
details. Between partisan officials, State and national, in hostile 
array—forced to pursue a course between colliding systems—the 
situation of Collector Arthur was most difficult. Though he 
brought to his office an unstained reputation and better adminis- 
trative ability than most of his predecessors, he was a lawyer with- 
out the special experience needed for its duties. 

Limited and imperfect as was the application of the rules and 
the enforcement of open competition, the natural effects of the new 
system in arresting partisan removals appear at once. Collector 
Arthur made only 144 removals in his official term of five years 
and four months, as against 1678 removals made in the five years 
immediately previous. The collector educated under the old sys- 
tem was not beyond its influence. He was, therefore, by no means 
wholly in the spirit of the new methods. Iam not able to make 
any useful discrimination as to the extent to which the recognized 
improvements in Custom-House administration under Collector 
Arthur were due to the collector or the new system. It.is enough 
that Collector Arthur himself and the other Federal officers have 
given decisive testimony to the good effect of that system. In an 
official report sent by President Grant to Congress, in April, 1874, 
he includes extracts from the reports of the Federal officers at 
New York. In those reports the Appraiser says, “efficiency in the 
Civil Service is greatly promoted by an examination of all appli- 
cants, and he points out how increased zeal and fidelity to the in- 
terests of the Government have been secured by a faithful adherence 
to the principles of the Civil Service rules.” The Naval Officer 
states “ that the Civil Service rules have been adhered to, and that 
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the examinations which have been had have resulted favorably.’ 
Collector Arthur says that “ no one in any degree acquainted with 
the necessities of the customs service can doubt the propriety of 
some kind of examination for admission to it.” The examinations 
which had before taken place “ had become, ina great measure, 
formal and perfunctory.” “There can be no doubt that the increased 
strictness required by the new system has in this respect been 
beneficial. /¢ has excluded many unfit persons, and deterred a 
much larger number from applying.” So far as relates to promo- 
tions, the new system has secured that technical knowledge desira- 
ble, “and in this respect the result has been beneficial.” Despite 
certain defects incident to a first trial, he says that as a whole the 
change in regard to promotions “ has been of ¢vestimadle value.” 
Speaking of promotions for merit, he says: “ Every man has seen 
an inducement to a closer attention to his duties and a careful cul- 
tivation of the qualities referred to.” 

The circumstances seem to forbid that such estimates of the 
new system on the part of Collector Arthur should be too favora- 
ble; and when we consider how unwelcome they must have been 
to the hostile chieftains and the spoilsmen, who were a great power 
in the politics of New York, we must see that it required no ordi- 
nary courage and sense of duty to thus publicly declare them. 

On the 31st of August, 1874, President Grant further expressed 
his view of the effects of the experiment at New York, by issuing 
the following order : 


EXECUTIVE ORDER, NO. 4. 


“It appearing to me, from their trial at Washington and at the 
city of New York, that the further extension of the Civil Service 
Rules will promote the efficiency of the public service, it is ordered 
that such rules be and they are hereby extended to the several 
Federal offices at the city and in the Custom-House district of Bos- 
ton, and that the proper measures be taken for carrying this order 
into effect.” 


(Signed) “U.S. Grant.” 

The obstruction of Congress prevented the order. being execu- 
ted——and, as a consequence, Collector Simmons had his way in the 
Boston Custom-House. 

If the facts were relevant, it would be easy to point out various 
improvements made by Collector Arthur, in themselves by no 
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means complete, yet significant and highly creditable in view of the 
arrogant and long-continued supremacy of that spoils system and 
its managers with which he had to contend. Removing only 114 
of the old incompetents and favorites, he had to increase the offi- 
cials in office from 923 to IOII, in order to get more good men for 
the public work. These new men so increased the efficiency of the 
service, however, that Collector Arthur found himself at length able 
to advise a twelve per cent. reduction of his force before the Jay 
Commission was appointed. 

His views of official duty were obviously far above the theory 
of the Burrian Code. Indeed, in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, dated November 23, 1877, Collector Arthur declares 
that “permanence* in office, which, of course, prevents removals 
except for cause,” and “ promotions . . . based upon good conduct 
and efficiency,’ are “essential elements of correct Civil Service.” 
He further asserts that “ Czvil Service Reform has been more faith- 
fully observed and thoroughly carried out in the New York Cus- 
tom-House” than “in any other branch of the Government ;” 
meaning, of course, under his administration. 

There can be no question of motive or patriotic ambition. But 
how could any collector, with more than a thousand subordinates 
familiarized to the old system—a great portion of them henchmen 
of great officials, or favorites of Murphy or of those who made him 
collector—find out all that was done or neglected by such subor- 
dinates? At any rate, a writer who has carefully studied the situ- 
ation, just before the Jay Commission was appointed in 1877, thus 
estimates it :f 

“If we turnto Collector Arthur,we . . . find some improve- 
ment on the old order of things, but much which is a continuation 
of it. . . . Here we read the old story of political assessments ; 
that one man for the last year paid sums amounting to $100, $200, 

* IT must think this theory of permanence in office goes quite beyond the views of 
those commonly called Civil Service Reformers. I understand them to hold that the 
term, in the various grades of office, should be one that will secure adequate experience 
in such offices without retaining officials when too old to be efficient. It may need to 
be quite different in different offices. It will of course exclude removals without good 
cause and all partisan proscription. As a nation, we shall need experience—after par- 
tisan and spoils system removals are at an end—before we can decide what length of 


official term is best, if there be no special cause for a removal. A right to remove 
for incapacity is essential. 


+See Mew Englander, October, 1877, p. 794. 
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and $300; that he contributed $300 to the Connecticut political 
fund; that, under the present system, the officers who are appointed 
through political influence are expected to make their offices con- 
tribute to the support of the party, . . . and that most of the 
officials thus assessed accede to the demand; some of them repazr- 
ing their diminished salaries by exacting or accepting from the mer- 
chants unlawful gratuities. Here we read of clerks receiving three 
or four hundred dollars besides their salaries; of weighers who are 
never seen on the docks, while their assistants come late, leave 
early, and read the papers; of men who are deficient in a pyoper 
attention to business as well as in business qualifications and char- 
WM. we 

There were strong reasons for believing that the numbers on 
the official pay rolls at New York were excessive ; that not a few 
officials were incompetent; that salaries and wages were too high ; 
that the administrative organization there was complicated and in- 
convenient; that fraud and smuggling were considerable, and, espe- 
cially, that it was almost impossible for the collector at that time 
to carry forward successfully the reforms which the service needed— 
so incompatible were they with the old methods and commitments 
of partisan politics. 

A far more radical reform of the old system, or rather a new 
system, seemed to be needed. Officers actively engaged in paity 
management and committed in a thousand ways to the politicians 
whom a more thorough reform would offend, however clear of per- 
sonal corruption those officers were conceded to be, were not the 
most fit persons to carry forward sucha work. , That work is diffi- 
cult enough when those who are to lead are affected by no pledges 
or theories which are repugnant to its spirit. Hence, the changes 
made in the Federal offices at New York in 1878. 

The question presented was not personal, nor did it grow out 
of any caprice of an Administration. It was only the same old is- 
sue—pressed upon every Administration since that of Jackson,— 
whether the Federal offices at the city of New York are to be 
made rich in spoils for the benefit of the politicians of the State or 
are to be managed in the interest of commerce and of the nation— 
whether the greater power over them and over those who serve in 
them is the President, whom the whole people have elected, or the 
men who represent the spoils system of New York in Congress. 
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«The Custom-House should be a business office. . . . They 
bave made it a centre of partisan, political management. Fora 
long period of time it has been used to manage and control political 
affairs. Its management is not a matter of local interest merely, 
but is of great importance to the people of the whole country.”’* 
The people desire it to be administered solely with a view to the 
public interest. Such were the views of the President. He felt it 
to bea duty to meet the just wishes of the people. A more thorough 
and effective reform was therefore undertaken. 

But before finally deciding that a new system was indispensable, 
the President, in 1877, appointed a commission of investigation, 
known as the Yay Commission,+ which made thorough and inter- 
esting reports during that year, upon Custom-House administration 
at New York. These reports enabled the reform policy to be 
matured in the full light of the facts. 

Dorman B. Eaton. 








PUNCH AND THE PUPPETS. 
geen is a universality, and of remote and indisputable an- 


tiquity. He is found in so many countries, and at such distant 
periods of time, that it is impossible to say when or where he had 
his origin. He is as popular in Egypt, Syria and Turkey as ever 
he was in Naples, Rome or London, Under the name of Karaguse, 
or Black Snout, he has amused and edified the grave-bearded citi- 
zens of Cairo and Constantinople for many an age. Some living 
traces of him have been found in Nubia, and in other countries far 
above the cataracts of the Nile; while types or symbols of him 
have, according to some interpretations, been discovered among 
the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians. He was popular in 
Algiers ages before the French went to conquer that country. The 


* President Hayes’s message of January 31, 1879. This document is the best state 
_ment of the reasons which made a further reform a duty of the President. 

+ This commission consisted of the Hon. John Jay, chairman; Mr. Lawrence Turn 
ure, of New York, and Mr. J. H. Robinson, of the Treasury Department, Washington. 
They devoted much time and intelligence to the work, and exhibited courage and per- 
sistence in reaching the deeper causes of abuses. Far more independent of party bias 
and without commitments by patronage, these reports are much more incisive and use- 
ful than most of those made by Congressional committees. The commission rendered 
a great public service. 
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children of the wandering Arabs know him and cherish him. He 
is quite at home among the lively Persians, and, beyond the Red 
Sea, the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, Karaguse, or Black 
Snout, is found slightly travestied in Hindostan, Siam and Pegu, 
Ava and Cochin China, China Proper, and Japan. The Tartars 
behind the great walls of China are not unacquainted with him, 
nor are the Kamtschatkans. Not many years since, he was discov- 
ered leading an uncomfortable life among some of the Afghan 
tribes, to whom, no doubt, he had been introduced by the Persians. 

Some of the learned have thought that Punch and the whole 
family of durattint, or puppets, were originally introduced into 
Europe from the East at the time of the Crusades; but their hy- 
pothesis seems to be deficient in any really solid foundation on 
fact. Others, perplexed with the difficulty of his genealogy, have 
supposed that Punch must have had several fathers, or several dis- 
tinct origins, at different times, and in different parts of the world ; 
and as Punch is made up of the stuff which is found wherever man 
is, this seems to be a good theory. Yet, to treat of him only in his 
European existence, he is rather a mysterious character. 

Capponi and other erudite Italian authors consider him as the 
lineal representative of the Atellan fzrceurs, who amused the peo- 
ple of Campania, and the citizens of Rome, as far back as the time 
of the Tarquins. These Atellan farceurs were Oscans, and took 
their name from the town of Atella, which stood where the village 
of Sant’ Elpidio now stands, about two miles southeast of the 
modern town of Aversa, and only some seven miles from the city 
of Naples, the headquarters of Policinclla,—Anglicé, Punch, The 
Italian antiquaries found a convincing resemblance between Podi- 
cinella’s master and a little figure in bronze, witha beak or chicken- 
nose to its face, which was discovered at Rome; and from this 
chicken-nose they derive Punch’s Neapolitan name, pz//is, signify- 
ing a chicken ; pedlicinus, a little chicken, etc. Another bronze 
figure, with the same nose or beak, was discovered about forty 
years since, among the bronzes dug up at Herculaneum; and in 
the ancient guard room at Pompeii (before parts of the stucco were 
broken and purloined by shameless travellers), there was a figure 
drawn upon the wall by some idle Roman soldier, which closely 
resembled the modern Neapolitan Punch, not only in features, but 
also in costume and gesture ; and this rude, but no doubt faithful, 
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delineation had been buried for sixteen centuries under the scoriz, 
pumice, ashes and cinders of Vesuvius, before it was restored to 
light. 

The Atellane Fabule, or Ludi Osci, (the Atellan or Oscan farces,) 
were anterior to any Roman or Italian stage. They were played 
upon planks and trestles,—their theatre not being. unlike that of 
the modern ciar/atano, or mountebank, The actors spoke their 
own Oscan dialect, even as Policinella always speaks the Neapoli- 
tan patois. One of their never-failing characters was J/acchus,—. 
a clown or buffoon,—who made merry with everybody and every- 
thing, and who, it is supposed, wore a mask exactly like that of the 
Neapolitan Punch of our day. But there were, indisputably, other 
and better family resemblances and points, in which the most an- 
cient Oscan Macchus claims affinity with the true Punch of all ages 
and countries (excepting only the English Punch when engaged in 
his conjugal differences). The old Oscan had a natural elegance 
and an unfathomable store of good nature. He had no envy or 
malice ; he loved those he made sport of ; and in his most satirical 
allusions his object was to excite joyous and innocent laughter, and 
not to rouse feeling of hatred or contempt. Hence, in the most 
high and palmy state of Rome, he and his Oscan farces were ad- 
mired by all classes of the community. Livy laid down the pen of 
history to listen to his drollery ; Cicero paused to hear him as he 
went to or returned from the Forum; and critics of refined taste 
applauded his jests. Even Sylla, or Sulla, that mighty and terri- 
ble dictator, was said, at one time of his life, to have written Atel- 
lan farcesfor the Oscan Punch to play in. Throughout the period of the 
Empire, or, at least, from the time of the Emperor Augustus down to 
that of the last of the Caesars, these Ludi Osci enjoyed an undis- 
turbed popularity. Like other good things, they were eclipsed or 
trodden under foot in the anarchy and barbarism which followed. 
Some think that they were entirely destroyed, together with every 
memory of their having once existed ; but this is at least problem- 
atical. We rather lean to the opinion of those who maintain that, 
like the Lama in Thibet, Punch, within Naples and its vicinity, was 
the great “ undying one,” and look upon the story as told by Gal- 
iani, in his Vocabulary of the Neapolitan Dialect, as upon a mere 
revival. The story reads thus: “ Once upon a time,—it was a very 
long time ago,—a company of strolling comedians chanced to ar- 
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rive at the town of Acerra, near Naples, in the vintage season, at 
which season, even more than at Carnival-time, the country people 
are allowed all the liberty and license of the ancient Saturnalia. 
They daub and stain themselves with the wine-lees, put wreaths or 
garlands on their heads, dress a young man as Bacchus, and an old 
one as Silenus, give full play to their lungs and tongues, and play 
nearly all the Pagan pranks that were performed by their ancestors 
or predecessors of the soil, at the same joyous season two thousand 
years ago. Whomsoever they see, they approach with songs and 
jests. Judge, therefore, how the vintagers gathered round the strolling 
players, with their jokes and vociferations. The universal rule is 
that everybody must either pay a fine or cap the jests. The come- 
dians, being jest-makers by profession and poor by destiny, tried 
the latter course, but were beaten and silenced. One of the vin- 
tagers, named Puccio d’Aniello, remarkable for a very queer nose, 
and for an appearance altogether grotesque, was the most prom- 
inent and witty of all his band, and it was his torrents of drollery 
and fancy that drove the poor players out of the field. Reflecting 
on this occurrence professionally,” so goes Galiani’s story, “the 
comedians thought that a character like that of their antagonist, 
Puccio d’Anicllo, might prove very attractive on the stage; and, 
going back to the vintager, they proposed an engagement to him, 
which he accepted. The engagement proved profitable to both 
parties ; and wherever they acted, whether in the capital or in the 
provincial towns, Puccio d’Aniello drew crowded houses. After 


the death of Puccio, his place was filled by a competent and in 
every way worthy successor, who assumed his name, liquefied into 
Policenclla (the strictly correct designation in the Neapolitan dia- 


lect), and also his manner and costume; and not having the same 
natural nose, he perpetuated that feature of the famous vintager 
by wearing a mask for the upper part of the face, upon which Puc- 
cio’s nose was most truthfully represented. By degrees, personifi- 
cations of the original Puccio d’Aniello were multiplied through- 
out the Kingdom; and the name and character of Policinella be- 
came immortal.” 

This is the whole of Galiani’s story ; and a very good story it is. 
But the intelligent reader will see, and bear in mind, that Acerra, 
ie birth-place of Puccio, lies in the Oscan territory, and a very 
little distance from Atella, the native home of Macchus and the 
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Ludi Osci. He will also remember the antique bronze figures, 
with their typical noses, and the delineations on the wall of the 
guard-house at Pompeii, as well as the good etymology, which de- 
rives the name from the hooked nose or beak. Moreover, it re« 
mains to be mentioned that, although Policinellas were multiplied 
after the death of Puccio d’Aniello, and have been multiplied in 
all succeeding ages, there has never been more than one true and 
real Folicinella living at one given time, while there has never been 
any time since the obscuration of Puccio, without its one real and 
super-excellent Policinella. The Neapolitans no more expect two 
ata time than they expect two suns or two moons. Their one 
Punch has his temple in Naples ; the rest that flit about in the 
provinces are pseudo-Punches, with nothing of the character, save 
the mask and dress. We say little; we never try to broach a 
theory or to build up a system; but we think of that Lama in 
Thibet, who was born again young as soon as he died old, and of 
the perpetual rejuvenescence of Punch in this Oscan corner in Italy; 
and then—but a word to the wise is enough. 

Many years since there were in Naples two Policinellas. The 
first was so admirable, so killingly droll, that it was thought im- 
possible to supply his loss; but no sooner had he sickened and 
died than another /olicinella sprang up, ready and perfect, and so 
like his predecessor that he might have passed for him, but for the 
misfortune and blemish of his having only one eye. The poor 
fellow could scarcely read, and yet his mind was a well-spring of 
wit and fun, and of the raciest and richest humor. Much of what 
he said on the stage was of his own invention, and was often de- 
livered impromptu. He had always something to say on the event 
or predominant folly of the day, and most facetiously did he say 
it, in his broad, open-mouthed Neapolitan dialect, which is ac- 
knowledged to be the most happy of all vehicles for the conveyance 
of humor and of wit. One of the pieces in which he was very 
great was “Le Novante-Nove Disgrazie di Policinella” («The 
Ninety-nine Misfortunes of Punch”). He was also very clever in 
“L’ Accademia det Poeti,” where he revelled in sportsand jests at 
the expense of the poets and sonneteers of the day, who, like the 
verse-makers of Horace’s time, had an inveterate habit of stopping 
their acquaintances in the streets and public places, and there hold- 
ing them fast while they recited, with loud voice and passionate 
gesticulations, their latest compositions. 
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All these farces were, from beginning to end, in the Neapoli- 
tan dialect, the drollest of the standing characters, next to Punch, 
being “ // Biscegliese” (** Man of Bisceglia’”), and “ // Zartaglione” 
(«« The Stutterer’”’). The Biscegliese, who was a truly comic genius, 
and a native of Bisceglia, in the province of Apulia, where the 
modification of the national vernacular is exceedingly droll, repre- 
sented a whole class, being that of the Apulian townfolks. The 
Stammerer or Stutterer was always dressed as a provincial lawyer 
or notary, and his fun consisted chiefly in the strange way in which 
he dislocated his words and sentences. As Policinella was always 
Policinella, so was the Biscegliese always the Aiscegliese, and the 
Tartaglione the Tartaglione. They never played any other parts ; 
but the pieces in which these standing characters were introduced 
varied in plot and incident; and while some of them were new, 
others boasted a very respectable antiquity. This truly national 
theatre (as the reader who has visited Naples will remember,) was 
near the famous San Carlo Opera House, on one side of the Largo 
del Castello (Castle Square). It was called San Carlino, or Little 
San Carlo; and little it really was, and far from being splendid in 
its accessories and appointments. The boxes were on a level with 
the street, but to get to the pit it was necessary to descend some 
thirty feet into the bowels of the earth, and to dive down a steep 
stairway, not unlike that by which Roderick Random and the 
faithful Strap dived for their dinner. The price of admission was 
very small,—about twenty-five cents fora seat in the boxes, and 
twelve cents for a seat in the pit. Everywhere there is a “ fash- 
ionable world,” and a set of superfine people who deprive them- 
selves of much racy and innocent amusement from a notion that it 
is not genteel or “ good form.” Little San Carlo was rarely vis- 
ited, except by the second and third-rate classes of citizens; for the 
native fashionables considered it as “low,” and very few foreign- 
ers ever acquired a sufficient knowledge of the favsois to enjoy and 
fully understand these rich Neapolitan farces and the perennial 
wit and humor of our friend Punch. But later on, this absurd pre- 
judice appeared to decline, for a few young men, who had wit as 
well as high birth, seemed to appreciate the genius of that living 
Policinella, and made the little cellar almost fashionable. Many, 
indeed, often strolled away from the San Carlo Opera House, to 
enjoy a little homely nature and fun in San Carlino. As in every 
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other theatre in Naples, there is always present a commissary of 
police, to preserve order and decorum, and to check any too free 
use of the tongue on the stage. This representative of the law, 
and of majesty itself, wears a blue coat embroidered with silver, 
and is seated in a stage box, on a high-backed chair covered with 
crimson velvet, behind him being two large wax candles, lighted, 
and the royal arms painted upon an escutcheon. But not all this 
official splendor represses the hilarity, or stifles the roguish im- 
promptus of Punch; and often the starch-visaged commissary, 
after some vain attempts to maintain his dignity, holds his sides 
and joins in the universal roars of laughter, and this, too, even 
when Signor Policinella has gone beyond bounds, and alludes to 
subjects which are strictly tabooed. What Forsyth says in his 
book on the “ Arts and Letters of Italy,’ of the Molo, and the 
Marionettes, and out-door Punch, might be more correctly applied 
to San Carlino: “ This is a theatre where any stranger may study 
for nothing the manners of the people. At the theatre of San 
Carlo, the mind, as well as the man seems parted off from its fel- 
lows in an elbow chair. There all is regulation and silence; no 
applause, no censure, no object worthy of attention, except the 
fashionables and the fiddle. There is the drama; but what is a 
drama in Naples without Punch? or what is Punch out of Naples ? 
There, in his native tongue, and among his own countrymen, Punch 
is a person of real power; he dresses up and retails all, the droll- 
eries of the day; he is the channel, and sometimes the source, of 
the passing opinions; he can inflict ridicule ; he could gain a mob 
or keep the whole kingdom in a good humor. Such was De Fiori, 
the Aristophanes of his nation, immortal in buffoonery.” 

And now, having said something of Mr. Punch, and his geneal- 
ogy and antics, the reader’s attention is invited to his fellow per- 
formers,—--the puppets,--known in Italy as durattini or fantoccini, 
and in France as marionettes. The durattini are more frequently 
seen in Italy than the magic lantern and other kindred exhibitions. 
Public opinion decided that there was more life and variety in the 
puppet-show. Some of the durattini played comedy, some tragedy 
and Scripture pieces; which last bore a close family resemblance 
to the old “Mysteries and Moralities” of the English stage. 
The death of Judas Iscariot was a favorite subject ; and particular 
attention was paid to the hanging scene and to the last scene of all, 
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where little devils with horns and tails come to clutch the traitor 
and apostate : 
“ Piombi quell’ alma e l’infernal riviera, 
E si fé gran tremuoto in quel momento.” 
« Down went the sinner, loaded with his crime,— 
Down to deep hell; and earthquakes mark’d the time!” 

Even with the small box-puppets or durattini, playing in the 
streets in daylight, great effects have been produced upon the Ro- 
man populace and the country-people of the neighborhood ; and 
critics have been heard debating the subject of the piece and the 
dramatic abilities of the puppets, with all the gravity and acumen 
of Pa:tridge in “ Tom Jones,” who loved a puppet-show, “ of all the 
pastimes upon earth.” Much ingenuity is displayed by the ven- 
triloquist and puppet manipulator inside the curtains, who not only 
moves thé various fizures and speaks for his dramatis persone, but 
in many cases invents and extemporizes the dialogues put into their 
mouths. But far grander than these perambulatory exhibitions, 
are the plays performed within doors, in fantoccini theatres, or in 
large rooms, converted, for the time being, into establishments of 
that sort, and which exist in all the great cities in Italy. In these 
puppet theatres there isa regular stage, with curtain, foot-lights 
and other accessories—we were going to say scenes; but as the 
three unities of action, time and place are strictly adhered to, there 
is only one scene used for one play; and as, by a slight stretch of 
the imagination, this one scene, indistinct by age and long use, 
might be taken just as well for a church as for a castle, or fora for- 
est as for a cave, or for anything else the representation required, 
this one scene served for all kinds of pieces, from the death of Cain 
to the exploits of Rinaldo or the misadventures of Policineclla. But 
here, as was the case of Partridge’s friend, the figures are as big as 
life, or nearly so, and the entire show is given with great solemnity. 
Some of our orators might study with advantage the striking at- 
titudes into which these figures are pulled and twitched by the in- 
visible movers of the wires; for here there is more than one Pyg- 
malion to give life, motion and speech to the puppets, and the ma- 
chinery is far more complicated and perfect than in the street 
shows. There is a story told of the owner of a puppet theatre in 
Naples, a very ingenious man and one that had a very high notion 
of his profession,—that, when very hard pressed, he could not 
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deny that a representation by living actors and actresses had some 
advantages over a representation given by dolls, “But,” he said, 
“there is one decided advantage which I, as zmpresario, have over 
my rivals; ¢iey are always tormented by the wants, the caprices 
and rebellions of their company; but my little men and women of 
wood, wire and rags, never give me any such trouble; 
they are often made to suffer martyrdom by the intolerable 
tyranny of their prima donna, or of their chief tyrant, the primo 
ameroso; with them, it is always happening that this lady has got 
a cold and won't sing, that this gentlemen is in love or intoxicated, 
and can’t act; and then the deadly jealousy about the distribution 
of parts, all of which often mar the best pieces! But J know 
none of these troubles. My ccmpany has no caprices, no jealousies, 
no tyranny, no wants, no colds; they never quarrel with me or 
among themselves, and, above all, they never ask me for money; 
they are never missing at play or rehearsal; and when they are 
done playing—-Paffati (whack)! I throw them into my boxes and 
lock them up. Ministers of State, who manage kingdoms, have 
‘ been put to it how to manage a royal company of actors and 
actresses. A child might manage my /faxtoccint.” 

In the Elizabethan age, when so much was breught from Italy 
to England to grace its literature and improve its arts, the /favztoc- 
cin’, if not then introduced for the first time, appear to have be- 
come quite popular at the British capital. Bartholomew Fair, in 
London, was where they shone most. Their plays were then called 
“motions.” In one of his plays, Ben Jonson makes the Bartholo- 
mew Fair puppet-showman say—* Oh! the motions that I, Lan- 
thorn Leatherhead, have given light to in my time, since my mas- 
ter Pod died! Jerusalem was a stately thing, and so was Nineveh, 
and the city of Norwich. ... But the Gunpowder Plot,--there was 
a get-penny!”’ The same great personage also says—* Your home- 
born subjects prove ever the best,--they are so easy and familiar ; 
they put too much learning in their things now-a-days!” Yet it 
would seem that Eastern and Scriptural subjects formed by far the 
greater part of the stock of these puppet plays. In another -place, 
Ben Jonson names one puppet play which enjoyed a long run, and 
which he calls, “A New Motion of the City of Nineveh, with Jonah 
and the Whale.” These tiny puppets evidently aspired to no 
higher fame than such as could be gotten from children and the 
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poorer people. But the larger puppets, the fantoccini, that were 
life-size or nearly so, were destined to obtain the admiration of the 
grown-up fashionable world and of full-grown royalty itself. Some 
Italian speculators of this last kind found their way to Eng- 
land in the time of Charles II. In the summer of 1662, Samuel 
Pepys saw the puppet plays in Covent Garden; and in the autumn 
of that year they were exhibited before King Charles and the court 
in Whitehall Palace. It was nearly at the same time that women 
were first introduced upon the English stage to perform the female 
parts, which had hitherto been done by boys and young men, the 
latter having always been clean-shaved before they assumed the 
dress of Desdemona or Ophelia, or of such other parts as they might 
have to render. But their near approach to real life did not affect 
the popularity of the wooden actors. The Italian puppet-shows 
took amazingly, and continued for years to be frequented by the 
entire fashionable world. With many, these shows even rivalled 
the Italian opera of that day; and-Signor Nicolini Grimaldi, the 
great Neapolitan singer and actor, was often deserted for his 
wooden countryman Po/icine/la and the other puppets that played’ 
tragedy and comedy. 

About this time, or early in the eighteenth century, the puppet- 
show manager was not an Italian, but an Englishman named Pow- 
ell, who has been handed down to the admiration of posterity in 
the Zatler and Spectator, and whose fame has been preserved 
in other enduring records. Powell, it appears, exhibited alternately 
in Covent Garden, London, and at a theatre of his own in the gay 
city of Bath. Steele and Addison—for both these eminent writers 
had a hand in the papers about Powell in the Za¢ler—are sup- 
posed to have typified, by the character and doings of the puppet- 
showman and his rivals, a fierce literary controversy between 
Hoadley and Blackall, Bishop of Exeter; but, read in their obvious 
sense, their descriptions are very amusing. All the women, they 
say, are gadding after the puppet-show, and Mr. Powell, speaking 
for his Punch, is bespattering people of honor, and saying things 
which ought not to be said. «Iam credibly informed,” says 
Steele, “that he makes a profane, lewd jester, whom he calls Punch, 
speak to the dishonor of Isaac Bickerstaff with great familiarity. .. . 
I think I neei not say much to convince all the world that this 
Mr. Powell, for that is his name, is a pragmatical and vain per- 
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son. ... But I would have him to know that I can look beyond his 
wires, and know very well the whole trick of his art; and that it 
is only by these wires that the eye of the spectator is cheated and 
hindered from seeing that there is a thread in one of Punch’s chops, 
which draws it up and lets it fall at the discretion of the said Pow- 
ell, who stands behind and plays him, and makes him speak saucily 
of his betters.” In another place the Zaé/er speaks out still more 
plainly. «Mr. Powell,’ says the fictitious Bickerstaff, “was so dis- 
ingenuous as to make one of his puppets (/ wish J knew which one 
of them tt was,) declare, by way of prologue, that one Isaac Bicker- 
staff, a pretended esquire, had written a scurrilous piece to the dis- 
honor of that rank of men. ...I1 do, therefore, solemnly declare, 
notwithstanding that I am a great lover of art and ingenuity, that 
if I hear he opens any of his people’s mouths against me, I shall 
not fail to write a critique upon his whole performance ; for I must 
confess that I have naturally so strong a desire of praise, that I 
cannot bear reproach, though it come from a piece of timber. As 
for Punch, who takes all opportunity of bespattering me, I know 
very well his origin, and have been assured by the joiner who put 
him together that he was long in dispute with himself whether he 
should turn him into several pegs and utensils, or make him the 
man he is. The same person confessed to me that he had once 
actually laid aside his head for a nut-cracker. As for his scolding 
wife, (Judy,) however she may value herself at present, it is very 
well known that she is but a piece of crab-tree. This artificer fur- 
ther whispered in my ear, that all his courtiers and nobles were 
taken out of a quickset hedge not far from Islington; and that Dr. 
Faustus himself, who is now so great a conjurer, is supposed to 
have learned his whole art from an old woman in that neighbor- 
hood, whom he long served in the figure of a broomstick.” 

Powell, and his drama of “ Dr. Faustus,” which is said to have 
been performed to crowded houses throughout two seasons, to the 
utter neglect of good plays and living players, do not escape the 
keen picture-satire of Hogarth. In one of his plates a great crowd 
is seen rushing into a doorway, over which Punch or a harlequin 
is pointing to the inscription, ‘ Dr. Faustus is here ;” behind the 
crowd a woman is wheeling a barrow and crying for sale as waste 
paper the works of Shakspere, Ben Jonson, Otway, Dryden, Con- 
greve, etc., with which the wheelbarrow is filled. In this picture, 
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Powell and his puppets appear as rivals to that famous mountebank 
and sleight-of-hand man, Faux or Fawkes, who has taken his post 
on the opposite side of the street, and is also drawing a crowd to see 
his performance, but it would appear that these two great lumina- 
ries sometimes shone in conjunction, and that the conjurer and the 
puppet-showman were occasionally close allies. In an advertise- 
ment and puff, which has scarcely been surpassed, even in the 
puffing age in which we live, it is said, “ Whereas, the town hath 
been lately alarmed that the famous Fawkes was robbed and mur- 
dered returning from performing at the Duchess of Buckingham's 
house at Chelsea ; which report being raised and printed by a per- 
son to gain money to himself, and prejudice the above-mentioned 
Mr. Fawkes, whose unparallelled performance has gained him so 
much applause from the greatest of quality, and most curious ob- 
servers, we think, both in justice to the injured gentleman, and 
for the satisfaction of his admirers, that we cannot please our read- 
ers better than to acquaint them he is alive, and will not only per- 
form his usual surprising dexterity of hand, posture-master, and 
musical clock, but for the greater diversion of the quality and 
gentry, has agreed with the famous Powell of the Bath, for the 
season, who has the largest, richest, and most natural figures and 
machines in England, and whose former performances in Covent 
Garden were so engaging to the town as to gain the approbation 
of the best judges, to show his puppet plays along with him, be- 
ginning at the Christmas holidays next, at the Old Tennis Court, 
in James Street, near the Ilaymarket.” At one time, in the days 
of good Queen Anne, Powell placed his show under the piazzas of 
Covent Garden. The ancient under-sexton of St. Paul’s Parish 
Church, Covent Garden, complained to the Spectator that he 
found his congregation now take the warning of the church bell, 
(which he had daily rung for twenty years, for morning and evening 
prayer,) as a summons to Powell’s puppet-show under the piazzas, 
instead of a summons to church. “I have,” says the poor bell- 
man, “ placed my son at the piazzas to acquaint the ladies that the 
bell rings for church, and that it stands on the other side of the 
garden, but they only laugh at the child. I desire you would lay 
this letter before all the world, that I may not be made such a tool 
for the future, and that Punchinello may choose hours less canoni- 
cal. As things are now, Mr, Powell has a full congregation, while 
we have a very thin house.” 
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Powell was an innovator, for while his contemporary puppet- 
show managers performed the “ Old Creation of the World,” and 
“Noah’s Flood,” after the fashion of the ancient “ Mysteries and 
Moralities,” Powell, the Spcctafor tells us, introduced a pig to dance 
a minuet with Punch, and that “ Whittington and his Cat,” as given 
by Powell’s puppets, rivalled the popularity of the opera of “Rinaldo 
and Armida,” as played and sung by flesh and blood Italians in 
the Haymarket. Powell, who was a cripple, made hay while the 
sun shone, and grew rich by exhibiting his shows before the taste 
for them waned. His friend and sometime coadjutor also made a 
large fortune. After a reign longer than that of most sovereigns, 
Punch and the puppets were compelled to abdicate the realms of 
Covent Garden and Saint James’s, and retreat to obscurer regions. 

The grown-up people of quality had renounced their allegiance, 
and after this revolution the puppet-show, however big the figures 
might be, was deemed an amusement fit only for children and poor 
people. It, however, took a long time to put down the puppet- 
theatres altogether. Inthe early part of the present century, two 
of these remained; and now the only remnant of these glories is 
to be found in the Punch and Judy shows of the London streets, and 
the little puppets that dance there upon a board, or that exhibit their 
pleasant antics in the booth of some country fair. 

Partridge’s friend, the puppet-showman, who was for the grand 
and serious, boasted that he had thrown out Punch and his wife 
Joan, and all such idle trumpery, together with a“ great deal of low 
stuff that did very well to make folks laugh, but was never calcu- 
lated to improve the morals of young people, which, he said, cer- 
tainly ought to be aimed at in every puppet-show.” 

“It would by no means degrade the ingenuity of your profes- 
sion,” answered Jones; “ but I should have been glad to have seen 
my old acquaintance, Master Punch, for all that; and so far from 
improving, I think that by leaving out him and his merry wife 
Joan, you have spoiled your show.” But Master Punch and Mrs. 
Joan, or Judy, could not be left out long; the sympathies of the 
world were with them, and so they were brought back, and made 
to survive all the fine lords, kings, kaisers, queens, empresses, 
heroes and patriarchs that ever figured in the puppet-show; and, 
indeed, the dancing dolls being so insignificant, Punch may now 
be considered not only as the only genuine representative which 
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remains of the old English stage, but also as the only living repre- 
sentative of the puppet world. On the continent of Europe the 
case is somewhat different,—notably in France and Italy, for there 
the martonette and fantoccini theatres still exist, and other dramas 
are played in the streets besides Punch and Judy; yet even there 
Punch indisputably takes the foremost rank, On our shores the itin- 
erant street Punch is almost unknown, though in our large cities he 
performs occasionally indoors, for the amusement of the young at 
children’s parties. Probably the best exhibitor of Punch and 
Judy we ever had in this country, was the late Robert Heller, the 
prestidigitateur, whose ventriloquial powers and manipulation of 
the puppets were as truly astonishing as his wit and fun were 
genuine. 
W. pve Beauvoir FRYER. 


HE years which follow an excited Presidential election are 
generally years of political apathy, but of the vigorous agita- 
tion of other social questions. The public have «had enough 


of politics,” as we say. That special topic ceases to interest them. 
But they have not had enough of agitation. The appetite for that 
has been awakened in them, and they are prompt to take hold of 
other questions in just the spirit in which they settled that of 
the Presidency. 

The political struggle which terminated in the election of Mr. 
Garfield was one of the most energetic in our history, It will take 
rank beside those of 1840 and 1860, in the degree of interest it ex- 
cited, through the closeness of the division. And since it was de- 
cided, there has been such an agitation of questions which bear 
but indirectly upon politics, as this generation had not witnessed. 
Woman Suffrage, Prohibition, the Suppression of Monopolies, Civil 
Service Reform, Free Trade, and the whipping-post, have all had 
their turn of attention, and are still claiming yet further attention 
from the people. In quarters where it was not thought likely that 
new ideas would find an entrance, they are found to command a 
majority of the popular suffrage, North Carolina goes in for Pro- 
hibition ; Wisconsin and Senator Conkling for Woman Suffrage. 
Ic is fairly open to doubt whether we would not lose more than 
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we should gain by abolishing our quadrennial excitement over the 
choice of a President. It manifestly serves the purpose of saving 
us from a general stagnation, and giving a side impulse to a great 
many popular discussions. 


The present agitation as to the condition and prospects of our 
public schools, did not originate so recently as the Presidential 
election ; but the fact that it has sustained itself through so many 
months, and that it is everywhere gaining strength, we believe to be 
due to those general influences which at this moment are fostering 
half a dozen other agitations besides. 

Of the various classes of persons who are disaffected toward 
our school system, the most important is that which objects to any 
system of State instruction as necessarily secular, and therefore un- 
able to develop the moral and intellectual nature of the children. 
This class embraces not only the bulk of our Roman Catholic citi- 
zens, but a great body of Christians of other names. The action 
taken by the last Episcopal General Convention, with regard to the 
erection of parochial schools, shows that this view of the public 
schools is gaining ground in one of the wealthiest and most influen- 


tial of the Protestant Churches. And we have observed many 
similar indications in other directions. 


In sharp opposition to this view of the matter, is that taken by 
the pure secularists, which equally constitutes a criticism of our 
present school system, as conducted in all but a few portions of the 
country, In their view, the matter of religious or spiritual training 
is one in which the State can take no part, and which must be: 
left to church schools and the home circle, if it is to be done at all. 
At the same time, they regard the duty of public education as one 
which the State cannot omit or leave to the inefficient operation of 
voluntary agencies. In a country where every citizen has a voice 
in the government of the country, it is a matter of vital importance 
that no future citizen should be left without that measure of educa- 
tion which will make his suffrage fairly intelligent. It is one of 
the chief dangers of the present, that forty-five per cent. of the 
voters in sixteen States of the Union cannot read the printed bal- 
lots they have to deposit in the ballot-box, in the exercise of the 
the highest prerogative of popular sovereignty. It is not enough that 
the State should establish such schools; in these or some 
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equally good institutions of learning, the whole youthful population 
of the country should be in constant attendance, with penalties upon 
their parents and guardians for failure to attend. 

We hardly need say that neither of these views represents the 
popular American estimate of the matter, as reflected in State laws 
and Constitutions, and in the popular votes which have been had 
on this issue. Both the advocates of church schools and the secu- 
larists are agreed in one position, while they differ in every other. 
They are agreed that the State is a purely secular institution, and 
that not without some inconsistency can other than a purely secu- 
lar education be given in the State’s schools, But this is not the 
view of the matter taken by the great majority of Americans, The 
existence of such a national festival as Thanksgiving Day, and of 
local fast-days, is enough to show the contrary Nearly all the 
older American colonies were founded by men who had religious 
motives the uppermost in their political action; and in spite of 
great changes in the popular attitude towards religious issues since 
the sixteenth century, the feeling that the State is not a mere po- 
lice organization, but is vested with a dignity and an authority of 
equal divinity in its own sphere with the church in its sphere, re- 
mains as a postulate of American thinking. Shakespeare expresses 
this truth in a passage in his /rodus and Cressida :— 


“There is a mystery—with whom relation 
Durst never meddle—in the soul of state 
Which hath an operation more divine 

Than breath or pen’can give expression to.” 


John C. Calhoun says: “Toman the Creator has assigned the 
social and political state as best adapted to develop the great ca- 
pacities and faculties, intellectual and moral, with which He has. 
endowed him.” “To separate the State from God as its internal 
law-giver,” says Mr. Brownson, “is to deprive the State of her sa- 
credness, inviolability, and hold upon the conscience.” * It is 
therefore not necessary that State education shouid be secular, and in 
most of our school systems it isnot. The reading of the Bible in the 
schools is a usage which has excited no ordinary degree of feeling 
in its behalf. The only great series of riots ever witnessed in Phil- 
adelphia grew,out of an attempt to exclude it in defiance of the 


* We take these quotations from Mr. Mulford's WVa¢ion. 
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law. The spark which ignited the gunpowder was the act of a 
teacher in Kensington, who wrenched the Bible from the hands of 
the principal and threw it out of the school-house window. More 
recently, the Supreme Court of Ohio declared unconstitutional the 
act of the School Board of Cincinnati which excluded the Bible and 
all religious instruction from the school curriculum. It took the 
ground that such action was a denial of the Christian character of 
the State of Ohio, which is asserted in the State Constitution. A 
movement to secularize the instruction given in the schools of New 
Haven, although supported zealously by some of the members of 
the Faculty of Yale College, was defeated by the vote of the peo- 
ple, and of Roman Catholic voters, among others. 

These are a few out of many facts and incidents in our history 
which show the constant tendency of American opinion in this 
matter. They express a deep conviction that an education which 
excludes religious, spiritual truth—much more one which is based 
on a denial of the knowableness of all such truth,—is not one which 
will preserve the moral continuity of the American nation, or fur- 
nish citizens well equipped for the trials and the duties of the na- 
tional life. And the fact that the State claims the time of thechil- 
dren in these schools for the best part of at least five days in every 
week, is reason enough for expecting that they will achieve some- 
thing in the way of personal culture beyond “the three R’s.” 

The real question of school management in this matter is how 
to make the form of religious and moral education a reality and 
not a pretence. For a pretence, and nothing more, it is in most 
cases. The mere habit of reading a few verses at the opening of 
the morning session will not give character to the instruction for 
the rest of the day. In most cases, we fear there is but little inten- 
tion to keep the formation of moral character steadily in view. The 
teacher naturally inclines to regard the child as an intellect to be 
informed upon certain subjects, rather than as a will to be given a 
right direction. The whole tone of teaching is too generally of 
this one-sided character. There is noattempt to awaken in the 
child the love for “things excellent and of good report.” Even the 
study of history is made a matter of exercising the memory, rather 
than arousing admiration for true greatness, or awakening the 
moral sympathy. We have taken the pains to get at the experi- 
ence, in this regard, of more than one graduate of our public 
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schools. They cannot recall anything in their books and lessons 
which obviously was calculated to make them honest men or good 
citizens, to inspire them with reverence for the good order of soci- 
ety, or witha high sense of their duty as citizens, Where they did 
receive such lessons,—-which was seldom,—-they owed them to the oc- 
casional digression of a more faithful teacher from the beaten track 
of the public curriculum. 

Let us not be understood to say that the public school does 
nothing for the moral character of its pupils, and nothing to make 
them good and orderly citizens. The order which it introduces, 
the habit of submission to an authority, not rooted like that of the pa- 
rent in instinctive affection, but resting on grounds of public utility, 
are a preparation for the duties of later life, and furnish a natural 
transition from the family to the State. But with these, it is im- 
possible to remain contented. The best men associated with the 
working of the present system are not content with it. They de- 
sire a change in the direction of more ethical teaching, so that our 
young Crichtons shall be as sensitive in conscience as brilliant in 
intellect, It is true, that no subject is more difficult to teach than prac- 
tical ethics. It is easy to teach itso as to weary by formality and 
spiritlessness. It is equally easy to disgust by Pecksniffianism and 
other forms of platitudinarianism. But most things worth the do- 
ing are easy to do badly, and very hard to do well, and this is one 
of them. For our part, we have most hope from well written text 
books on history, especially the history of the Jewish nation and 
of the American nation, and next to them from well written and 
honest biographies of good and great men. These books, in the 
hands of a well-trained teacher of fair ability, might be made to 
accomplish all that is desired in the awakening of the moral sense, 
the belief in the absolute righteousness of recompense, which, in 
the long run, governs the world, and the formation-of a love for 
goodness and moral beauty. 

Every teacher who is conscientious in his work, must feel not 
only his responsibility to God, but to the parents of his pupils. 
He must ask himself at times, “ Were all that goes on here un- 
vailed to their sight, and could they measure the worth of the work 
I am doing, would they be satisfied with it?” We are much mis- 
taken if such teachers are not more dissatisfied with the moral and 
religious character of our school-teaching than with any other side 
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of it. They know that public opinion has pronounced repeatedly 
in favor of a kind of instruction for which the ordinary curriculum 
makes little or no room, and that the pretence of training the 
children in a sense of their responsibility to God is ill-borne out by 
the scanty reading of the Scriptures at the opening of the morning 
session, and by the chance remarks with which the routine of the 
teaching is now and then interrupted. Perhaps they console them- 
selves with the feeling that Sunday-schools will make up for what 
is defective. But Sunday-schools reach a much smaller proportion 
of the children than day-schools do ; and it is a terrible mischief to 
a growing boy to accustom him to feel and think that such 
thoughts belong to Sundays and to such forms of soul-saving as his 
own sect adopt, and have nothing to do with his week-day pursuits 
and duties. 

There is another side of school-life, which is perhaps hidden from 
the teacher himself, and whose existence is a most urgent reason 
for aggressive moral and religious teaching. There are few collec- 
tions of growing boys which have not some moral leper among 
them, whose delight it is to infect the rest with his own impurity. 
Boys, whose home-life is unexceptionable in all of its influences, 
are constantly corrupted by such contaminative poison, which 
is apt to be powerful in direct proportion to the moral inertness 
of the teacher. Anthony Comstock has shown us that our 
country has a good number of unspeakable scoundrels, who make 
a living by furnishing to our school children things that burn 
into the child’s soul as vitriol would burn its flesh. And there 
are good men,—men of the highest purity of life and purpose,—-who 
who will carry with them all their lives the moral scars inflicted 
by such contact with defilement, from which they in the end es- 
caped while others were drawn down to their moral ruin. 


The intellectual character of the teaching furnished by our public 
schools is a matter of vigorous and wholesome discussion, such as 
we have not had for many years. The peculiarity of the present 
agitation of the subject is that it is not a question of what our 
children shall learn, but of how it shall be taught them. Mr. Em- 
erson, when consulted by his daughter as to the studies she should 
pursue, replied that it was not a question of what, but by whom, 
she should be taught. And it is generally recognized asa truth that 
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real, live teaching of the worst selected subject, will be more bene- 
ficial to the child’s mind than dead-alive teaching of the best. We 
think, however, that this principlé may be pushed toan excess. Our 
school curriculums are crowded with useless rubbish,—some of it 
of great antiquity, some of it recently invented. No real reform 
of the system will be possible until it is swept out to leave room 
for better things. 


But this discovery that the manner of teaching is not less im- 
portant than the matter, is not quite so novel as some people 
seem to suppose. It was a discovery first made by the teach- 
ers themselves. It was about twenty or thirty years ago that 
superintendents began a great reform, whose motto was “teach 
subjects, not books;” and while that reform is far from having 
reached all the school houses of the land, and needs all the rein- 
forcement which outsiders can give it, it is altogether unjust to 
speak of those outsiders as if they were the originators of the 
new methods. There is not an idea about school teaching which 
has been paraded as original during the last two years, which is 
not familiar to the great gatherings of the teaching class, and 
which has not been put into practice by them in hundreds and 
thousands of our schools during the last twenty years. The gain 
of the last two years has been the awakening of what we may call 
the laity to the value of well established reform, and to the 
necessity of bringing up laggard teachers to take their part in it. 

That there has been so much lagging, is due very largely to the 
laity themselves and to their representatives, known as the school 
boards. In teaching, as in every other branch of business, the ex- 
perts are themselves the best managers and executive heads. But 
just as the hospital boards, made up of laymen, stand in the way 
of every reform desired by the medical profession, so the boards of 
control, boards ofschool directors and the like, stand in the way ofa 
vigorous application and extension of the new ideas which always 
originate with those who understand the business. The best board 
of education for our Philadelphia schools would be the teachers of 
the grammar schools themselves, and they would soon sift out of 
their number the incompetents to make room for good men, besides 
putting a superintendent at the head of our whole school system, 
so astosecure itsthorough and even efficiency. But this is not the 
American notion. Disregarding European experiences as of no 
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value, we saddle every educational institution, from a university 
down to a country school, with a body of laymen, who have no 
personal experience of the difficulties of teaching, and are often so 
devoid of that understanding as to give a hearing to the most im- 
practicable ideas. It is not many years since the teachers of our 
grammar schools were put under orders to make a complete revo- 
lution in the character of their curriculum, and to begin, at the end 
of the then approaching vacation, instruction on a considerable 
number of subjects they had never studied! As though the Trus- 
tees of the University should issue orders that the Faculty of Law 
in September next should matriculate students in medicine ! 

Let it not be supposed that we deprecate a popular show of in- 
terest in our public schools. On the contrary, that is exactly what 
they need more than anything else, provided the interest be of 
that close and substantial kind which leads people to take a little 
trouble about them. Ofthat kind of interest, there is very little in 
Philadelphia. Ofthe interest that discusses them at long range in 
newspapers and elsewhere, we have plenty and to spare. Of the 
interest that gets up a popular excitement over some new piece 
of mechanism for the educational salvation of society, such as a 
compulsory educational bill, there is a similar abundance. But the 
number of the good people of Philadelphia who ever took the pains 
to learn exactly what the schools teach, or to cross their thres- 
hold on any errand but one of complaint, is not so great as to be 
overpowering. If it were, the periodical demand for a superinten- 
dent of schocls would not be here and there a voice crying in the 
wilderness. It would be the overpowering outcry of the intelligence 
of Philadelphia for the abolition of our penny wisdom and pound 
foolishness in that matter. 


There isan agitation going forward for the introduction of in- 
dustrial training into our schools. So faras this is a demand that 
people be taught trades, and that the schools shall fill up the 
gap left by the abolitionof the much-mourned, but little-regret- 
table system of apprenticeship, it is neither wise nor reason- 
able. The schools cannot be converted into workshops with- 
out destroying all their present functions and abandoning the 
main objects for which the State does or ought to under- 
take the education of her people. “Getting on in life” is 
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an end to which all wise teaching will contribute ; but it is not the 
chief end, either of man or of the school. And the teaching ofa 
trade is a matter which must either be made the main thing, or 
not be introduced at all. Indeed, the worst fault of the present 
curriculum is that it spends so much time in teaching the young 
the trade of an accountant. It is to the excessive instruction in 
commercial arithmetic, and in the solution of trade problems, that we 
owe the lamentable bent of the graduates towards clerkships and 
similar positions. One of the first reforms needed is the teaching 
of pure arithmetic, with no application to buying and selling, any 
more than to gauging or measuring lumber. 

And to further counteract this counting-room tendency, there 
should be introduced some training of eye and hand in the actual 
production of something of use or beauty,or both. The best essay 
in this direction is that made by our distinguished townsman, Mr. 
Charles G. Leland, described by him in a paper which appeared 
in the Penn Monruty of last year. Taking advantage of the 
present popularity of decorative work for house-furnishing, and 
finding that a great number of the procedures connected with this 
could be practiced in the schools, he made, with great success, the ex- 
periment of introducing these in England. He has now returned 
to Philadelphia, after a long residence abroad, to repeat the experi- 
ment in our public schools. The Board of Education have given 
him every facility for the purpose, and he has both a “ normal 
class” of teachers, and a class of scholars at work under his over- 
sight, with gratifying results. 

The advantage of this method is not that it teaches. the boy a 
trade which he can live by, but that it gives him a taste for me- 
chanical exercises of this sort, and an aptitude in them which may 
lead him to pursue some trade with great advantage. In the existing 
condition of our own industries, Mr. Leland’s success cannot fail 
to prove of the greatest value to the whole community. A man- 
ufacturing city cannot afford to allow its young people to grow up 
in ignorance of the arts of design; and these decorative processes, 
if combined with a thorough training in free-hand drawing from 
models, not from copies, would be just the discipline needed for the 
youth of the city. a 

Another advantage would be the superior attractiveness of the 
schools, especially to the poorer classes of children. In these 
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classes, skill with the fingers is more usually hereditary than skill 
with the brain, School-house means to them the place where they 
are asked to exercise only those powers which they use with most of 
difficulty and least of pleasure. It is therefore far more distasteful 
to them than to children who have inherited literary or intellectual 
tastes of any kind. Asa consequence, this poorer class of children 
contains the largest number of absentees from our schools, as they 
have no liking for places of mere torture and restraint. But the 
chance of learning to use their fingers, or anything worth the doing, 
would be an immediate attraction. For this reason, the free 4zm- 
dergartens find no difficulty in securing their regular attendance 
when they are young enough for that kind of school. At the close 
of one of these £izdergartens, three or four boys made application 
this very winter to be taught to do something. It was explained 
that there was nothing there to teach boys of their age except sew- 
ing. But even this proved attractive, and a male sewing class was 
organized on the spot. 


The question of compulsory education is much mooted in this 
State and city, and the proposal receives a very general support 
from those who approach the subject theoretically. But, as a rule, 
the teachers do not favor it, There is good reason for this. The 
problem of the maintenance of order in public schools is always a 
difficult one. The two props of the teacher’s authority are parental 
influence and the fear of expulsion, which is always disgraceful, 
But compulsory education would bring into our school-rooms a 
large number of boys whose parents would rather applaud their 
disorder than punish it. At the same time, it would abolish, for 
all sorts of students, the punishment of expulsion, by making at- 
tendance on the public schools a duty to which parents and chil- 
dren were driven, rather than a privilege to be prized. Of course, 
the worst cases might be sent to the House of Refuge. But it is 
not the worst cases that furnish the teachers with the most per- 
plexing and difficult problems. 

For these reasons, practical educators prefer to approach the 
problem in a different way. They believe that an active and gen- 
eral movement of public opinion would bring to bear upon the 
parents the motives needed to secure the attendance of their chil- 
dren. They reason in this way; “The State educates her children, 
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because she has no right to demand submission to her laws while 
leaving her people in such ignorance that they cannot appreciate the 
justice and wisdom of the laws. She labors by education to bring 
the reason and will into conformity with the law, and thus to di- 
minish the necessity for all constraint. But on this very principle 
the law for compulsory education is condemned as unjust, unless it 
has been adopted as a last resort, after a failure to move the 
parents by any milder agency. And until society makes a rea] 
effort in that direction, it has no moral right to enact compulsory 
education.” 

Next to this social influence, they depend upon such changes within 
the schools themselves as will make them more attractive to all 
classes of students. Every improvement in the method of educa- 
tion will do this. Every live and earnest teacher will go far to- 
ward the solution of the problem for his own field of labor. Some 
years ago much curiosity was excited as to the methods by which 
one grammar school principal of this city managed to secure so 
large and constant an attendance from the boys of his first division, 
It appeared, on inquiry, that he came to the school every morning 
half an hour or an hour before the time fixed for its opening, and 
spent that interval in opening to them his stores of information on 
all the subjects in which his boys felt an interest. As a conse- 
quence, “the boys could not be kept at home.” He “ compelled 
them to come in” by the most sensible sort of compulsory edu- 
cation. 

Rosert Eviis THompson, 


ASPECTS OF MORTALITY STATISTICS. 


ORTALITY statistics merit more careful consideration than 
M they now receive; indeed, they are eminently deserving of 
thorough study. From them, the philosophical physician, the san- 
itarian and the statesman should be able to gather information and 
suggestions of great value to humanity. Intelligent analyses of 
them should cast much light on the nature of the various grave 
diseases and the way to set about preventing, or at least mitigating, 
their ravages, and the direction in which efforts to improve the vital 
stamina of the people may be advantageously aimed. In fact, statisti- 
cal medicine is the foundation of sanitary science ; the acquirement of 
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a knowledge of it is, perhaps, the first step towards the institution of 
effective measures for the conservation of health and life, 

Now, it is hardly necessary to say that until the belief that 
mortality is not entirely beyond human control had been accepted 
by many, there could be little or nothing gained practically by 
collecting mortality statistics; for it would be vain to attempt to 
influence, to any degree, the inevitable. If this belief were not 
well-founded, sanitary science were of no account. Fortunately, 
there are few, or none of average intelligence, who do not accept it 
asatruth. They must be very klind to the light of the age who 
view the weekly, monthly, or yearly record of the mortality of a 
community in no other aspect than as a text for moral reflections, 
such as those made in one of the numbers of Addison’s Sfectator. 
Life is conditioned ; it cannot exist save when the proper condi- 
tions are present. Without food, death would overtake one ina 
few days ; and light and other things are almost or quite as indis- 
pensable. And faults in the conditions of life will induce faults in 
it. Sickness never arises without a cause; nor does death ever 
occur ata set time. Health can be courted and won; and the day 
of dissolution postponed up to a certain period. Everyone has, in 
a measure, “ commandment on the pulse of life.” Man can cer- 
tainly be influenced by care to at least the same degree as any 
other animal species ; and whether the care is good or bad, may be 
largely inferred from the mortality statistics of a people. 

The defectiveness of mortality statistics in general isan obvious 
feature of them. In Philadelphia, and also in several other cities of 
the United States, the record of deaths is very complete in most 
respects; and through the proper administration of a regis- 
tration law, requiring certificates from physicians and under- 
takers, and permits from those in charge of burial places, it 
would be possible to make it very complete almost everywhere. 
But in this country, it is, for the most part, in the larger cities only 
that any systematic effort is made to obtain a full return of them. 
Then, there is not the uniformity in the nomenclature of diseases, 
and also in other items of the data given, which is desirable. 

The attempt made every tenth or census year by the United 
States Census Bureau to obtain a complete and uniform return of 
the deaths throughout the country, is in only a few respects of 
much consequence, as will appear from succeeding remarks. The 
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return made in 1870 was by far the most perfect up to that date; 
but it is to be hoped that the one undertaken last year will turn 
out to be an improvement on it. In it are given, probably, all the 
important details of each death: the cause of it, the State in which 
it occurred, the month of its occurrence, and the sex, age, race, na- 
tionality and occupation of the person. The chief importance of it 
lies in the details which it gives, Being incomplete as to numbers, 
it is of limited value as a guide in the formation of a life-table. In 
some remarks on it, the Superintendent of the Census, Gen. Walker, 
says, “ At no one of the three censuses taken under the act of May 
23, 1850, has the aggregate number of deaths returned by the as- 
sistant marshals risen above two-thirds of the number of deaths 
probably occurring during the year of enumeration.” Such an ac- 
knowledgment does not speak well for the efficiency of the Census 
Bureau since its establishment. However, it occurred to Gen. 
Walker, who, by the way, has charge of the census of 1880, that 
he should present a complete mortuary record, so far as number 
was concerned, to the end that a life-table for the American people 
might be constructed. Accordingly he procured the services of an 
employe of the Treasury Department, Mr. Elliott, a man of consid- 
erable skill in mathematics, and instructed him to transform the 
incomplete record into a complete one. It need scarcely be said 
that this was a difficult task, a task the accomplishment of which 
should render a man conspicuous among mortals. Well, how did 
the mathematician proceed ? He took up the Report of the Eng- 
lish Register-General, and, noting the death-rate in England and 
Wales, at once concluded that it should be about the same in the 
United States ; so, by an addition of forty-one per cent. to the num- 
ber returned, he had “the full number of deaths which must have 
taken place,” or a death-rate of one to about every forty-six of the 
population. Having performed this great feat, he then went to 
work and constructed a life-table, based, of course, on the deaths 
“which must have taken place.’ No thinking man needs to be 
told, surely, that such an adjustment of the returns of deaths is pal- 
pably absurd and foolish. There is no reason to hold that the 
death-rate should be the same in the United States as in England ; 
on the contrary, there are many weighty reasons why it should be 
different ; the difference which there is between the climatic condi- 
tions of the two countries is sufficient in itself to markedly influ- 
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ence it. Whatever the true death-rate may be, it is desirable to 
_know it, and it is the duty of the Census Bureau to determine it. 
Through competent enumerators, it is certainly possible for this to 
be done with reasonable accuracy. 

It is not as easy, by a great deal, as some apparently suppose, 
to fully fathom the significance of mortality statistics. Even among 
people who are presumably scientific, very vague ideas as to their 
meaning prevail. On turning over the leaves of journals devoted 
to medical and sanitary matters, it will be found that the aggre- 
gate weekly, monthly or yearly death-rate, or number of deaths to 
every thousand of the population of one city, or State, is gravely 
compared with that of another, and inferences are drawn therefrom 
as to the healthfulness of either place. In even Zhe Bulletin of 
the National Board of Health, both these things are done, _ Now, 
making such comparisons and drawing such inferences are simply 
among the vainest of vain sciolistic practices; for the real import 
of mortality statistics and their relations to the sanitary condition 
of a place, can be discovered only, if at all, through study of them 
in detail, and of the population whence they have been drawn. 
This is very emphatically true of the statistics of American com- 
munities, particularly of cities of recent growth. 

A very poor index, indeed, of the sanitary state of a community, 
is the aggregate death-rate. Without a knowledge of the prevail- 
ing diseases, the birth-rate, the age at death, the number of per- 
sons alive of different ages and the immediate causes of the mortal- 
ity, a knowledge of the whole number of deaths is of little worth. 
On each of these points I will make a few remarks. 

It is a common error to suppose that the diseases which prevail 
at any place, during a given time, are definitely indicated “by the 
statistics of mortality. It is only of diseases which necessarily 
prove fatal that their degree of prevalence is indicated by the 
deaths. For there is not a constant proportion of fatal cases among 
thoseaffected with diseases from which recovery is possible. Some out- 
breaks of every one of the zymotic diseases,—among which are 
measles, scarlet fever, small-pox and typhoid fever,—are very much 
more fatal than others; and infectious diseases, such as intermit- 
tent and remittent fevers, which are mild in some sections of the 
country, are very destructive in others. Mumps and several other 
contagious diseases may prevail extensively without causing any 
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deaths whatever. Nor does the mortality from a disease which 
necessarily proves fatal indicate correctly its degree of prevalence 
equally well, either in the same place at different periods, or in 
different places, because it may not be of equal duration at all 
times, in every place and in every case. These statements are, in 
themselves, sufficient to show that, however correct the statistics 
of mortality may be, they cannot give any more than a vague clue 
to the state of health of a community. Statistics of sickness 
would be vastly different in significance; but these are not now 
procurable, even in the instance of an outbreak of an alarming dis- 
ease, such as small-pox, or yellow fever, It is the hope of sanita- 
rians, however, that this will not always be the case. 

The birth-rate bears important relations to the death-rate, for 
the mortality in early life is far heavier than later. Thus, during 
the year 1878, twenty-two and a half per cent. of the deaths in 
the city of Philadelphia were of persons under one year, or about 
four to every thousand of the estimated population, or one to about 
every five of the births reported. The Health Officer of the city, in his 
report for that year, remarks, “The general sanitary condition of 
the city during the past year has been remarkably good, the num- 
ber of deaths being fifteen thousand, seven hundred and forty-three, 

a decrease from the previous year of two hundred and sixty-one, 
or 1.62 per cent. Estimating our population at the middle of the 
year to be 876,118, we have the gratifying result of 17.97 deaths 
per thousand living persons, or one death to every 55.65 of the 
population, a ratio not reached in our city for many years.” This 
statement will not bear scrutiny ; and, by the way, it may be taken 
as a fair example of the skill manifested in handling mortality sta- 
tistics.’ Of persons over one year of age, the mortality was really 
greater in 1878 than in 1877. The deaths of persons under one 
year in 1877 amounted to 24.50 per cent. of the whole, or 2.06 per 
cent. more than in 1878,—a difference due to a falling off in the 
number of deaths from cholera infantum. But was the lesser num- 
ber of deaths of infants in 1878 than 1877 due to a lower death- 
rate among them? Only ina measure so, probably. There were 
fewer infants in 1878 thanin 1877 ; inthe former year the births (re- 
ported) amounted to I to every 48, and in the latterto I to every 46.5 
of the (estimated) population, By making the proportion of births 
in 1878 equal to what it was in 1877, and allowing a mortality of 
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one-fifth the number, the aggregate death-rate would be increased 
nearly one per cent. It is evident, then, that it is necessary to 
know what the birth-rate is, before the significance of the death- 
rate can be understood, 

In places very recently settled, and where the immigratiow is 
heavy, the birth-rate is always very low. This fact should be kept 
in mind in reading the statements of the mortality of our Western 
cities. 

In this connection I may say that the actual birth-rate of no 
place in the United States is known. The efforts made by health 
authorities to collect birth statistics are very unsuccessful. I think 
it would be worth while to resort to some method by which the 
returns might be made'reasonably complete in at least our larger 
cities. In Philadelphia, all persons practicing midwifery are en- 
joined under penalty to report all births at which they have been 
in attendance ; but many of them fail to do this ; and there are many 
cases at which no professional attendant is present. A house to 
house visitation once or oftener every year, would doubless secure 
avery complete return. It is more than probable, however, that 
few of those in authority appreciate the matter very thoroughly. 
In the latest printed report of the Board of Health of the city of 
Philadelphia at hand (that for 1876), after some remarks on the low 
birth-rate (returned,) in prominent cities of this country in compari- 
son with what it is in European cities, it is said and repeated, 
“This difference is not real, but results from the want in this 
country of a carefully matured and efficiently applied system of 
collecting these statistics.” This doctrine is precisely similar to 
that given out by the Census Bureau in regard to deaths, and if it 
were true, there would be no need for “a carefully matured and 
efficiently applied system of collecting these statistics,” while there 
is one in European cities; but it is not true. There is not a parti- 
cle of reason to believe that the birth-rate, any more than the 
death-rate, is the same in all of our prominent cities, or that it is 
the same in them as it is in London, or any other city of Europe. 
It is more than probable that the birth-rate in even our oldest 
cities is considerably below what it is in most of those in Europe. 
In the volume devoted to vital statistics of the Report of the 
Census of 1870, the Superintendent has this to say on the subject : 
“Luxury, fashion and the vice of ‘ boarding’ combine to limit the 
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increase of families to a degree that in some sections even threatens 
the perpetuation of the native stock. This tendency is not one 
that requires to be brought out by statistical comparisons; it 
is patent, palpable, and needs no proof.” According to the census 
of 1870, the births in the entire United States amounted to 1 to 
every 35 of the population, But it must be remembered that the 
births given in the census returns are only those of persons that 
were alive at the end of the year—a fact overlooked by many 
writers, By adding the deaths returned of persons under one 
year to the number of persons surviving it, the births amount to 
1 to about every 32 of the population. It would be unwise, how- 
ever, to place unlimited confidence in the returns of the census of 
1870, as to the number of persons of different ages ; for, according 
to them, there were in that year over 43,000 less children of one 
than of three years of age, and over 13,000 more of four than of 
one! Mr. Elliott was called on to “adjust” these monstrously 
absurd figures, and did so; but obviously his unscientific efforts 
might as well have been spared. Asa result of his ciphering, he 
gave the births as 1 to about every 28 of the population. 


A knowledge of the age at which the deaths occurred is 
very necessary in order to appreciate mortality statistics. If there 
is a heavy mortality among persons who, from their age, ought to 
be vigorous and useful, it matters little what the death-rate as a 
whole may be,—it is unsatisfactory. Turning again to the congrat- 
ulatory remarks of the Health Officer of Philadelphia, quoted 
above, I would say, by way of illustration, that although the death- 
rate was lower in 1878 than in 1877, there were more deaths of 
persons neither very young nor very old, in the former than in the 
latter year. The deaths of persons from 15 to 60 years of age in 
1877, were 37.67 per cent. of the whole, while in 1878 they were 
37.75 per cent. of the whole. The deaths of persons over 15 years 
of age were 54.61 per cent. of the whole in 1877, while they 
were 56.23 per cent. of the whole in 1878. These figures 
certainly do not show that the sanitary state of the city was “ re- 
markably good” in 1878, as compared with what it was in 1877, so 
far as persons over I5 years of age were concerned. 

In different places, the mortality at different periods of life is apt 
to be very different ; certainly it is more so than it is from year to 
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year in the same place ; hence, in making comparisons between the 
mortality of different places, the percentage of deaths at different 
ages should be carefully considered. 


I have said that it matters little what the death-rate as a whole 
may be, it is unsatisfactory, if there isa heavy mortality among per- 
sons, who, from their age, ought to be vigorous and useful. Noargu- 
ment is necessary to establish thisas atruth. Assuredly, the value 
of persons of different ages as members of a community is very dif- 
ferent. Just what it may be, is a problem on which I cannot now 
dwell; but it is one which might well claim the attention of politi-. 
cal economists. Deplorable, however, as a high death-rate among 
persons of any age below the limit of human longevity may be, it 
is worst of all when among personsin the period of active adult life. 


Important as a knowledge of the percentage of deaths at differ- 
ent ages is iu forming an opinion as to the sanitary state of a com- 
munity, of still greater importance is a knowledge of the propor- 
tion of deaths to the number living at each period of life. This in- 
formation is but little sought after, seemingly, by sanitarians; no 
note whatever of it is taken by the health authorities of Philadel- 
phia. Yet on learning, for instance, that 9.66 per cent. of the 
deaths in that city during 1878 were of persons between 30 and 40° 
years of age, I can form no opinion as to whether the death-rate at 
that period was high, or low, being ignorant’ of the population of 
that age. As pointed out above, the number of births must be 
known before one can discover what the rate of mortality is among 
children under one year of age; and it is quite as essential to know 
what the number of persons living, of any age, is before the rate of 
mortality among them can be discovered. 

If it be impossible to give a correct opinion as to the sanitary 
state of a community from an examination of the mortality statis- 
tics of it, without knowing the exact number of persons living of 
different ages, of what consequence can the opinion be which is 
given without a knowledge of even the number of persons living, 
regardless of age? Yet it isa fact that the actual population is 
rarely known by the health authorities. It is commonly only es- 
timated ; and it is usually estimated far too high, the result being 
that the death-rate is, seemingly, far lower than it really is. Thus, 
although the population of Philadelphia is undoubtedly increasing 
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fast, the estimate of it in 1878 used by the Health Officer in reck- 
oning the death-rate was nearly 30,000 higher than what it was 
found by actual count to be in 1880. 

In connection with the number of deaths and the proportion of 
them among persons of different ages, it is essential to know the 
immediate causes of them, if one would get any definite insight 
into the sanitary state of a community. Naturally, all should die 
of old age, unless cut off by violence; but this cannot be even 
hoped for. However, multitudes are destroyed by diseases which 

admit of prevention. Indeed, nearly all diseases are to some ex- 
tent preventable. The various acute diseases, or those of an epi- 
demic or endemic character, such as scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
typhoid fever, are not unfrequently distinctively classed as prevent- 
able; but thisis wrong. At any rate, it is certain that epidemic 
and endemic diseases are parasitic pestilences, so to speak, which 
should have no existence. The degree of prevalence of these, and 
especially of scarlet fever, diphtheria, and typhoid fever, is now 
taken by many to be a fair index of local sanitary conditions. Ap- 
plying this test, it is found that, contrary to the statement of the 
Health Officer of Philadelphia, given above, that city was in a less 
healthful condition in 1878 than in 1877. In the former year there 
were 1426 deaths from the three diseases, and in the latter 1367. 
I do not believe, however, that the degree of prevalence of the 
three diseases in question, or of any other pestilential disease, can 
be justly regarded as anything more than a vague test of local 
sanitary conditions, for the sufficient reason that they are not 
purely infectious in origin, or, in other words, because they may 
spread through emanations from those sick of them,--through con- 
tagion. Of course, any contagious disease, when once started, 
may spread and prove fatal in places unexceptionally hygienic. 

It is in place here to observe that the fact that there may be a 
great deficiency, or excess, of deaths from pestilential diseases dur- 
ing some years, is one which is apt to be overlooked in comparing 
mortality statistics. Thus, in 1879, there were a large number of 
deaths from yellow fever in Memphis; yet, although it never pre- 
vailed to any extent in this place before, except in the previous 
year, and may never again, these deaths are included in the na- 
tional census statistics of 1880. This will, of course, render the 
death-rate of that city, and the State in which it is located, abnor- 
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mally high. Evidently the figures of mortality of a place for one 
year may give a very false idea of its healthfulness. 

A number of other points besides those already noticed must 
be considered, before one can draw inferences from the mortality 
statistics as to the healthfulness of a place. Of some of these I 
will say a few words. 

The extent of territory occupied by a given population has im- 
portant bearings on health and the rate of mortality. Many cir- 
cumstances attendant on crowding are productive of sickness and 
death. Hence, a city of small area in proportion to its pop- 
ulation is very sure to have a high death-rate, A rural pop- 
ulation experiences, as a rule, much less difficulty than an urban 
one in making the environment of each of its members hygienic, 
and in shunning depravities which are fruitful of death. 

The pursuits of a people have considerable to do with their 
death-rate. A great manufacturing city like Philadelphia could 
hardly be expected to exhibit as favorable a death-rate as a more 
purely commercial one, similar in climate and otherwise ; for large 
workshops and factories tend to sap the strength and abridge the 
existence of their toiling occupants. Unlike some other cities, 
however, in which manufacturing is carried on extensively, Phila- 
delphia has, in its home-accommodations, a powerful counteractive 
of sickness and mortality. Where nearly every family has an en- 
tire house, the prospect of health and long life is much better than 
where several live in one; for close-living breeds disease, and 
favors the spread of contagion. 

I have already dwelt on the subject of the importance of know- 
ing the state of a population as regards age in studying mortality 
statistics. Now, whether or not this be ascertained periodically, 
by official systematic inquiry, the various complex causes which 
are at work to produce a difference in the number of persons of 
similar age in different places, merit careful attention. Immigra- 
tion is one the factors of disturbance at play in upsetting the natu- 
ral age-relations of the populations of most of the cities and States 
of the Union. It is possible to point out communities in which 
there are scarcely any very young, or very old people, and very few 
unsound. Such communities are of recent origin and are made up 
of immigrants. Toward most of our large cities, but toward some 
more than others, there is a heavy current of young, healthy peo- 
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ple coming constantly from the country and from foreign countries. 
This being the case, of course, it would be absurd to expect the 
birth-rate, or the number of persons of different ages, or the death- 
rate, to be anywhere near what it should naturally be. From some 
places, there are many constantly emigrating, and this tends to render 
the death-rate in them high, because, asthe sickly are generally left at 
home, it increases the proportion of them. But perhaps in none 
of our large cities do the emigrants amount to more than a small 
per centage of the immigrants. It is well to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that those emigrating from a city, or anywhere else, cannot be 
replaced by an equal number of immigrants without changing the 
health-status of the population; for both are not likely.to be 
equally sound, 

The racial complexion of a community is an item which shou!d 
not be left out of account in considering mortality statistics. The 
presence of a variable proportion of a comparatively ignorant, 
thriftless people,—the negroes,—in different cities and sections of the 
Union, exercises doubtless a very perceptible influence on death- 
rates. The opinion is expressed in Zhe Bulletin of the National 

Board of Health, that the deaths among them average about 30 to 
~ the 1000, while those of the Caucasians average about 20 to the 1000. 

The prevailing mode of life of a people, a matter which is largely 
dependent on their wealth, has more than a little to do with the 
rate of mortality. Poverty unquestionably exercises an unfavorable 
influence; but the influence of great wealth is probably quite as un- 
favorable. Bacon remarks, in his Hzstory of Life and Death, 
‘No doubt there are times in every country wherein men are longer 
or shorter lived: longer for the most part when the times are bar- 
barous and men fare less deliciously and are more given to bodily 
exercises ; shorter when the times are more civil and men abandon 
themselves to luxury and ease.” In many of our young cities, the 
fact that the people are not only prospering, but laboring to increase 
their prosperity, is one which assuredly has something to do with 
the lowness of their death-rates. 

' It should be borne in mind, in considering the death-rate of an 
old, opulent city, that numerous diseased persons come to it for the 
sake of being within reach of good medical talent, and that con- 
siderable numbers of decrepit or lazy poor people drift to it in the 
hope of obtaining a livelihood from the charitable, or, if necessary, 
of being received into almshouses and hospitals. 
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The intelligence of acommunity should, and probably does, ex- 
ercise a perceptible influence on the rate of mortality. An 
ignorant population is pretty-certain to have a high death-rate. 
There are so many subtle causes of debility and disease, that, to 
live to any degree hygienically, one must be constantly on guard. 
The ignorance of parents as to how to rear their children so that 
they shall grow up healthy and strong, is the cause of thousands of | 
needless deaths in every one of our large cities every year. 

A difference in the character of the medical attention obtain- 
able, doubtless influences to some extent the rate of mortality of 
different communities. 

In a philosophical study of mortality statistics, the effects of 
religion should be duly considered, for it to a great degree shapes 
the morals and mode of life of the majority of people. It is capa- 
ble of demonstration that among the adherents of Roman Catho- 
licism the birth-rate is always high; and consequently a very low 
death-rate among them ought not to be expected. And, although 
it is more than probable that religion stands at times in the way of 
the institution of proper sanitary measures, yet it can hardly be 
doubted that, asa whole, it is more sanative than otherwise. In 
the presence of the obvious causes of disease, a sincere religious 
faith serves to fortify one against them. 

From what precedes, it would seem to be clear that mortality 
statistics are not easily understood ; that, on the contrary, their 
true meaning cannot be discovered, save through critical examina- 
tion of them in detail, ifat all. It is also clear that they do not 
reflect the local sanitary condition of the place from which they are 
drawn, and that it is simply absurd to compare aggregate death- 
rates of different places. I have not treated of all the aspects of 
the subject, or of any of them adequately’; but I have said enough, 
probably, to at any rate show that, whether or not it is eminently 
deserving of thorough study, it at least merits more careful consider- 
ation than it now receives. 

Tuos. S. SozinsKey, M. D., Ph.D. 
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ON FRESCO-PAINTING. 


HE decorations in color, on the walls and ceilings of the houses 
‘| and public buildings of our country, are customarily termed 
frescoes ; but this use of the term is unmistakably erroneous. The 
painting, as done here, is applied to a thoroughly dried surface, and 
executed without difficulty. The word fresco is merely an Italian 
term eqivalent to our word fresh; and it seems to have been applied 
because the colors, in this mode of painting, were laid on damp, 
Jresh plaster, 

Painting in oil was not, as far as we at present know, executed 
until about the thirteenth century; and therefore all the pictures 
painted before that time were in fresco, distemper, enamel or en- 
caustic. Many ancient paintings in Egypt, in Pompeii, in Hercula- 
neum, and other places, executed centuries since, and only brought 
to light in modern times, are in fresco, and exhibit colors of extra- 
ordinary brightness. During the dark period which intervened 
between the time when art flourished in Greece and Rome and the 
revival of the fine arts in Italy in the fourteenth century, fresco- 
painting shared the lot to which all the other branches of art were 
doomed, and was forgotten; but Raffaelle, Michael Angelo, and 
other great painters, not only revived the art, but brought it toa 
pitch of perfection which excelled anything previously, or indeed 
subsequently, achieved. It was a kind of painting so congenial to 
the vast mind of Michael Angelo, that he deemed it the only one 
worthy of a great artist, painting in oil being, to use his words, 
“only fit for women and children.” 

This opinion as to the pre-eminence of fresco over oil-painting, 
arose in great measure from the difficulties which surrounded the 
former, and which could only be surmounted bya man of great 
talent. It is the peculiar and distinguishing feature of this kind of 
painting, that the colors must be laid on while the plaster is wet or 
at least damp, in order that they may dry with the plaster, and in 
doing so combine firmly with it; and as the plaster dries in the 
course of a few hours, the production of a large picture becomes 
a sort of patch-work, each day’s painting being distinct and detached 
from the rest, and executed on a portion of the plaster which has 
been laid on the same day. The difficulties, then, which result have 
thus been alluded to by a writer on the subject: 
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« There is no beginning in this by drawing on the whole of the 
parts at one time, and correcting them at leisure, as is the custom 
of oil-painters, who may therefore proceed to work without a sketch. 
Here, all that is begun in the morning must be completed by the 
evening, and almost without cessation of labor, while the plaster 
is wet; and not only completed in form, but a difficult task,—nay, 
almost impossible without a well prepared sketch,—must be per- 
formed, viz.: the part done in this short time must have so perfect 
an accordance with what follows or has preceded the work, that 
when the whole is finished it may appear as if it had been executed 
at once or in the usual mode, with sufficient time to harmonize the 
various forms and tones of color. Instead of proceeding by slow 
degrees to illuminate the objects and increase the vividness of the 
colors, in a manner somewhat similar to the progress of nature in 
the rising day, tillat last it shines with all its intended effect —which 
is the course of painting in oil,—the artist must rush into broad 
daylight, at once give all the force in light and shade and color, 
which the nature of his subject requires ; and this without assistance, 
at least in the commencement, of contrast to regulate his eye.” 

Fresco-paintings are usually executed on the walls or ceilings of 
buildings, such as churches, galleries, corridors, saloons, &c., and 
the routine of proceeding is somewhat as follows: The artist first 
prepares a sketch, embodying the subject which he wishes to repre- 
sent. He next draws the outline of the design ona cartoon, or 
piece of paper, exactly the size of the intended fresco. The word 
cartoon is a modification of carfone, the Italian word for a large 
sheet of paper. While the sketch and the cartoon are in course 
of preparation, the wall on which the labors of the painter are to 
be directed is also being prepared. One indispensable requisite is 
that the wall should be free from damp; for fresco-paintings, from 
the nature both of the color and the plaster on which they are laid, 
are very susceptible of injury from damp; indeed, one reason 
assigned for the falling off in the practice of this art in England, is the 
dampness of its climate, an exemplification of which is given in 
the frescoes of Maclise, Ward, and others, in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, at Westminister. 


When the fitness of the foundation is ascertained, a preparatory 
layer of plaster is laid on, which varies according to the material 
of which the wall is composed. Brick is deemed the best founda- 
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tion, because, from the smallness of the size of the bricks, the inter- 
stices between them are numerous, which greatly assists in retaining 
the plaster in adherence. If the wall consist of smooth stones, it is 
customary to chisel holes or grooves in it, or adopt other means 
whereby the plaster may be made to cling to the foundation upon 
which it is laid. Precautions of this kind are very necessary to 
prevent the cracking of the composition. This preparatory plaster 
consists sometimes of well-washed chalk made into a cement with 
pounded brick or river-sand; some painters have used pounded 
sea-sand and chalk or lime, while others have employed analogous 
materials, varied in minor details. 

When the preparatory layer of plaster is dry, the second or 
finishing layer is applied, the surface of the first layer being slightly 
wetted to aid the adhesion of the two. The materials are nearly 
the same as for the first layer, but more carefully prepared ; and 
the art of laying it on is one of great nicety, for it must be free 
from lumps, spread evenly and smoothly, and laid on in no great 
quantity, or over no greater an extent of surface, than the artist 
can color before the surface dries, which it does in from five to 
eight hours, according to the season. The plaster is laid on with 
a trowel, and is afterwards smoothed over with the same instrument, 
a piece of paper being laid between the trowel and the plaster. 

When the plaster is sufficiently firm to bear the pressure of the 
finger, but still damp enough to allow the colors to incorporate 
with it, the artist commences his labors. He places his cartoon 
against the wall, and traces the outlines of the figures or other ob- 
jects on the design, either by pricking with a pin through the paper 
at numerous points, or by passing a hard point over the lines of 
the cartoon. By either of these means a faint impression is made 
in the plaster, sufficient to guide him in the application of his 
colors. 

The colors employed in fresco-painting are wholly of mineral 
origin, no animal or vegetable colors being admitted. Chalk and 
marble-powder for white; vermilion, burnt and unburnt ochres, 
burnt and raw sienna, Spanish red, &c., for red and brown; ultra- 
marine and smalts for blue, are among the colors employed ; while 
greens, yellows, blacks, &c., are produced from analogous earthy or 
crystalline bodies. The colors are ground very fine, and mixed 
with water, and arranged ona palette or in small vessels, as for 
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other kinds of painting. Prepared water-colors used on paper or 
ivory, and oil-colors used on prepared canvas, present nearly the 
same tint when dry as when wet; but in fresco and distemper 
painting this is not the case, since all the colors become much 
lighter when dry than when wet. To be certain, therefore, of the 
resultant hue, the painter usually has a piece of some absorbent 
earthy substance, such as brick or tile, at hand, on which he can 
try the tint yielded by any combination of his colors. 

The artist proceeds to work out his design with the colors just 
alluded to, and on the foundation of damp plaster; but here the 
genius of the painter is called into action, and technical description 
fails to convey an adequate idea of his labors. The excellence and 
defects of fresco-painting have thus been stated by a writer familiar 
with the subject: As the artist is obliged, from the nature of this 
kind of painting, to proceed with rapidity in its execution, it 
necessarily has more spirit and vigor than paintings in oil, which 
may be repeated and re-touched as often as the artist fancies he can 
improve or heighten the effect ; there is not time to meddle with 
and disturb the freshness of the color, or the fullness and freedom 
of the touch. But, on the other hand, there can be no minute de- 
tail of form, or-extensive variety in the gradation of tint; the 
beauties of neatness and delicacy of finish make no part of the 
excellencies of this branch of art; it will not bear the close ex- 
amination which well-finished pictures in oil do; and there is some- 
thing dry and rough in its appearance when inspected from too . 
short a distance. Though the colors have more freshness of hue 
than those used in oil-painting, yet, as their number is comparatively 
smaller, their united power of imitating nature is not so complete. 


ARTHUR FARLEY. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


ITH this number of the Montuty and the next, we introduce 
W some changes into its character, which, without abandon- 
ing any of the features which have made it acceptable to a large 
number of readers, will—as we hope—secure it a larger audience 
than it has had heretofore. 

Instead of the usual review of the events of the month, we pro- 
pose to substitute this department for the brief discussion of topics 
for which separate articles would be too long. These discussions 
will have less of a political character than « The Month” possessed, 
and, instead of being editorial utterances, will be signed with the 
initials of their authors. Throughout the magazine the principle 
of personal responsibility will be introduced, and each article 
will be signed, as is the custom with the best English periodicals 
of this class. 

In addition to this, we propose the establishment of a depart- 
ment devoted to intelligence from the University of Pennsylvania,’ 
which will vary in extent from month to month, It will be con- 
ducted by a number of the younger members of the various facul- 
ties, who have offered to do us this service, and whose skill in such 
work in other fields promises to make this department interesting, 
even to those who have no special affiliation with the Univeisity, 
while the alumni of its various faculties may expect to find here 
the constant mention of whatever their A/ma Mater is undertaking 
or accomplishing. Although the University of Pennsylvania is one 
of the largest in the country, and numbers its living graduates by 
tens of thousands, there has been, thus far, no publication through 
which her children could be sure of hearing of her fate and for- 
tunes. It is with the cordial co-operation of her authorities in this 
era of her new energy, that we undertake the work of furnishing 
such a medium of communication for the future. 


As regards the articles which will occupy the body of the 
MontTRLy, the same general character will be maintained. It will 
still be a magazine for general readers, with special claims upon 
the attention of those who are interested in the great questions of 
social science, art, education and kindred topics. Our affiliation 
with that class of Philadelphia societies which have these for their 
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fields of investigation, will be continued. But we shall endeavor to 
give our contents a greater variety in matter and a greater liveli- 
ness of treatment than has heretofore been the case, and we invite 
the discussion of all topics of living interest in these pages. In this 
work we have received kind assurance of assistance from several 
quarters, notably from members of the University faculties. 


In the ten years of our history, we have received great encour- 
agement from the good opinions of some of our highest authorities 
in literary matters. We may mention our three greatest American 
poets—Mr. Lowell, Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Whittier—among 
those who have spoken in the warmest terms of our efforts. We 
shall seek to continue to merit all such approval, to maintain a 
high literary standard, a serious social and moral purpose, and en- 
tire freedom from the trammels of connection with great publish- 
ing houses. The PENN Monru ty has lived long enough to estab- 
lish its special reputation. It has now but three seniors in the 
same field of literary labor. 


We shall say but little at present of Mr. Joseph Wharton’s mu- 


nificent gift to the University of Pennsylvania, because we expect 
to publish a very full statement on the subject from a competent 
pen in the next number of the Montrurty. The “ Wharton School 


” 


of Finance and Economy” is a new departure in collegiate educa- 
tion, and one which is believed to meet a necessary want in this, 
as in every other large business community. It is of good omen that 
a highly successful business man expresses in this emphatic shape his 
sense of the benefit which business men may derive from a liberal 
college education, combined with special training in subjects which 
respect their immediate future. 


Mr. Thomas A. Scott has set a generous example to the people of 
Philadelphia by his gift of $50,000 to endow one of the older chairs 
in the University, as well as by his large gifts to various charitable 
institutions of the city. That the chair of mathematics should 
have been selected, will give an additional pleasure to Prof. E. O. 
Kendall’s many friends, among whom we include every one of the 
thousands whom he has led through the meandering and flowery 
paths of the most certain of sciences. Prof. Kendall has a firm hold on 
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the affections of his colleagues and his pupils, and all unite in the 
wish that he may long live to receive the income of this new 
endowment. 

The final collapse of the bogus diploma business, and the full 
confession of his enormities which has been extracted from Dr. 
Buchanan, should be matter for rejoicing to all who have the good 
name of our city at heart. Dr. Buchanan puts the number of bogus 
diplomas at 20,000 in America and 40,000 in Europe; and it is to 
be hoped that the whole list of the recipients of medical diplomas, 
if it can be obtained, will be published, so as to put a period to 
the career of medical practitioners who are sailing under these false 
colors. It is the worst of the enormities of this business, that it 
has furnished a cloak for the villainy of designing men, who have 
undertaken, without training, the difficult and responsible duties of 
the physician, and that the lives of thousands of human beings have 
been exposed to incredible dangers, through their employment of 
Dr. Buchanan’s quacks as their medical advisers. What can be 
done to correct this mischief, our city and State owe it to the 
world to have done at once, It was through their remissness that 
this infamous business was allowed to continue, long after its 
true character had been exposed sufficiently. And unless we de 
what is possible to expose these mock doctors, we will be 
guilty of the blocdof every person whom we sufferto meet his or her 
death through employing one of Dr. Buchanan’s diploma-ed quacks. 

To the Public Record the community is indebted for the exposure 
of these practices. The managers of the paper have deserved the 
city’s thanks in some official shape, and we hope that Councils 
will find time to convey these to them. 


When the city of Leyden, after the great siege in which its peo- 
ple displayed such heroism, was given its choice between an ex- 
emption from taxes for several years and the privilege of estab- 
lishing a university, it decided to accept the latter. When the 
city of Philadelphia comes to the celebration of its second centen- 


nial, is it going to select some cheap and inexpensive way of com- 
memorating the event, such as a second funeral for William Penn, 
or is it ready to erect some monument of the event whose uses shall 
last through all the following centuries? Weare rich enough to do 
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almost anything we may choose to do. Tenper cent, of the net 
profits of our manufactures for the centennial year 1882 would be a 
splendid contribution for such a purpose. But one appropriate 
proposal has been made thus far. It isto erect and endowa great 
public library for the free use of our citizens. This we second most 
heartily. Such an institution, if managed so as to avoid the rocks 
which similar institutions have struck, would be most beneficial, 
as helping to elevate the intellectual level of the whole city and 
put our future, in this direction, upon an assured footing. 

But there are other things, not less necessary, which might be 
associated with the public library in our centennial gifts. One is 
a public Latin school, for the preparation of boys who are looking 
forward to a curriculum in college as a preparation for the learned 
professions. Many of these are very poor. They are a class as 
necessary to society as any other. The colleges give, in most cases, a 
free education to those who cannot afford to pay the fees, But the 
path to the college-door is crowded with obstacles which have 
been removed from the paths of all other students. The High 
School is of no use to them. But the case would be met if we had 
one such institution as the Boston Latin School, for which the peo- 
ple of that city have just provided a splendid home, in recognition 
of its services in training a majority of those of whom Boston is 
justly proud. 

Nor are we so poor that we need stop at these two endowments. 
The financial status of the University,—our oldest educational insti- 
tution, with the exception of the Penn Charter School,——is not cred- 
itable to the city. It ought to be, as regards its under-graduate 
departments, free to every boy in Philadelphia who can pass the ex- 
amination for admission. As a matter of fact, it has but four en- 
dowed chairs,—one each in the Faculty of Arts: of Sciences, and 
of Medicine,and one in the new School of Finance. The oldest of 
these endowments dates but a few years back, and gives, promise of a 
new era for the University. 


Among the many forms of popular agitation which are at pres- 
ent claiming popular attention, none is more important than that 
for Civil Service Reform, discussed elsewhere in this number of the 
Montuty. It represents the conviction that the worst evils of our 
public life are remediable evils, and that a change in our political 
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methods would bring to bear the best motives in human nature to 
secure the best service for the government of city, State and 
country. But it is not solely nor even chiefly the improvement of 
the Government service that these reformers have in view. Some 
of them would even admit that that service is already too excellent, 
as regards the national officials, to furnish a good reason for agita- 
tion. It is the conversion of the present host of office-holders from 
an army of “political workers,” organized under political “bosses” 
to prevent the free action of the public in the matter of nomina- 
tions and elections, into so many American citizens, with no more 
motive for such interference with the popular will than any other 
citizens. It is, therefore, the abolition of the spoils system, estab- 
lished half a century ago by the Democratic party, that they wish 
to destroy, root and branch. There isa difference of opinion among 
the friends of this reform as to the best way of going about it. 
Some insist on a change in the tenure of office, making it ad vitam 
aut culpam. Others prefer a change in the system of appoint- 
ments, similar to that effected in the British dominions in 1855, 
when competitive examinations were introduced. The latter opin 
ion prevails in New York, where the movement first took an or- 
ganized shape. The Boston organization has adopted a broader 
and more indefinite platform, leaving the merits of competitive ex- 
amination more of an open question and emphasizing the ends to 
be reached rather than the means by which it is to be sought. 

A Philadelphia society has just been organized for the same 
great object, and we hope that Mr. Eaton’s article of this month 
will be the forerunner in these pages of more than one paper from 
the Philadelphia representatives of the m6vement. It is no secret 
that in this city and State the preponderance of opinion among 
our reformers is in favor of the principle of permanence in tenure, 
rather than that of competitive examinations. But there is a de- 
cided feeling in favor of unity of action, rather than divided coun- 
sels which may weaken the whole movement. x. 2. 5. 





NEW BOOKS. 

Firm Grounp. Thoughts on Life and Faith. By George Mc- 
Knight. Pp, 131, Published by the Author, Sterling, N. Y. 
Quiet Hours. A Collection of Poems. Second Series. Pp. 223. 

Boston : Roberts Brothers. 
Mr. McKnight we regard as a genuine poet, as well as a clear 
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thinker on the greatest of themes. He lacks skill in the tech- 
nique of verse-making, having more substance than finish in the son- 
nets which make his little book; but in these latter days we have 
so much of the polish of verse with small substance to polish, that 
one longs at times for poetry that has something in it, if it were 
but one of Rouse’s Psalms. To show Mr. McKnight’s powers and 
his limitations, we quote this on “ The Soul’s Measure ” :— 


Dost thou of all attainments value those 
Most that enlarge thy soul? and wouldst be shown 
A sign whereby it may be clearly known 

How much, from year to year, thy spirit grows? 

By as much more as other’s joys and woes, 
Through wider sympathy, are made thine own, 
By so much in soul-stature thou hast grown. 

The bounds of personality that close 

Around uncultured spirits narrowly, 

Have been so far extended, and contain 
So much the more of conscious life’s domain ; 

And so much has thy knowledge grown to be 
Like that of clearest souls, whose bounding walls 
Will cast no shadow where the soul-light falls. 


Another we quote on the theme—* No Secondary Cause of 
Love :” 


No chance from selfish motives could compose 
The unselfish goodness we have known to be. 
That which in human hearts we sometimes see, 
In Nature’s heart pure goodness doth disclose. 
Search ye its forming cause? Your science throws 
In vain its light upon this mystery. 
Thou cause beyond our knowledge! thanks to thee 
For all unselfish love life ever shows :— 
For every action of self-sacrifice, 
Country or race or kindred to defend ; 
For every kindly thought of friend for friend 
That e’er was told by looks of meeting eyes, 
Whereby our doubting minds may clearly prove 
That in thy Being is a source of love. 


We do not always agree with Mr. McKnight. As we under- 
stand him, he is a necessitarian, while a passionate believer in holi- 
ness as the end of life; and he does not see his way to accept any 
revelation as authoritative, while he believes in the closest commu- 
nion between the Creator and His children. But we welcome in 
him a singer who has thoughts and sincerity. 

The editor of Quiet Hours, of which we have seen only this 
second series, has made a very beautiful anthology of devotional 
and descriptive poetry. She (or he) is acquainted not only with 
the standard authors upon whom the compilers of such selections 
draw, but with some who are less accessible,—with Jones Very, 
T. H. Gill, William Blake, John Sterling, and many of the Ger- 
mans. But we miss from her anthology our own “ Carl Spencer,” 
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and Mrs. Hunt-Jackson, and the Englishman; Thomas T. Lynch, 
whose Rzvulet surely deserves an American edition. The third 
English edition appeared in 1868, and there ‘have been others 
since. An American editor should prefix some account of the 
famous (or infamous) “ Rivulet Controversy,” and append Lynch’s 
controversial poems. 

The author of the collection before us has made a collection 
which will offend none and please most. As the rubrics indicate, 
there is no definite theological purpose, and the selections indicate 
a preference for those poems which will not arouse dissent in any 
quarter. She shows a genuine appreciation of the best writings. 


Tur Power oF Movement IN PLants. By Charles Darwin, assisted 
by Francis Darwin. With Illustrations. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1881. 8vo., pp. 592. 


The charm of the Darwins has lasted through three genera- 
tions, and now the fourth in descent from Dr. Erasmus Darwin is 
working with the greatest representative of the name in his long and 
important series of observations and in publishing the results. 
Even to the least competent judge of botanical science, and of the 
correlations between the physiology of plants and animals, this vol- 
ume, like everything that comes from the Darwins, has a value quite 
irrespective of its exact work in science. A superficial reader can 
appreciate the nicety of observation, the ingenious devices for re- 
cording the long-continued series of measurements, and the ex- 
haustive study of all literature that throws light on the subject. 
Even in the use of the material gathered by the enthusiastic Ger 
man naturalists, who are more Darwinian than the Darwins them- 
selves, it is characteristic that the Darwins coolly record the fact 
that much of what is written by these ultra admiring Germans is 
useless because it is unintelligible. This can never be said of any- 
thing recorded by the Darwins, either as matter of observation or 
of inference, while much of the most important work done by them 
has the added charm of being tentative, and in the form of ques- 
tions submitted to the judgment of those likeliest to test the re- 
sults thus published in severest hostility. It is gratifying to find 
that Meehan, one of our own Philadelphia observers, is cited and 
relied on as a thoroughly competent authority,and that Asa Gray 
is the representative of American botany and natural history, and 
the safe guide for pointing out the best sources of recent obser- 
vation in the wide field covered by public and private observers 
in the many-sided records of phenomena useful in Darwin’s last vol- 
ume. The curious and mystical question of sleep in plants is dis- 
cussed with great fullness of learning and nicety of observation, and 
in such a wayas to take away all excuse for poetizing in science 
or for scientific poetry. This part of the volume might well 
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be recast in such a shape as to give the gist of it freed from 
the somewhat trying scientific terminology that is used for the 
sake of the highest exactness; and even from the other pages 
of this learned work many statements might be drawn in such 
shape as to be a means of popular instruction. There can be 
no more characteristic proof of the pure love of science for its own 
sake on the part of the Darwins, than their devotion to the task 
in hand, their indifference to anything like popular applause, and 
their calm superiority to the enthusiasm of their professed admirers, 
when it is not based on careful observation. To any one who reads 
this last volume of the growing series of the Darwin works on their 
. special subjects of study, it is plain that their investigations are 
entirely in the pursuit of scientific truth, and without any purpose 
of ascertaining how far results may be made to tally with con- 
clusions absolutely defined in advance. It is very certa'n that a 
cursory reading of Darwin would effectually close the mouths of 
those who denounce this greatest of living naturalists, in absolute 
ignorance of his real achievements in the fields of science in which 
he has worked so sedulously, and would satisfy even the most 
orthodox that Darwin has no purpose other than the ascertainment 
of the ultimate truths of the phenomena which he undertakes to 
solve. He who does this can in no sense be sneered at or put 
down by mere denunciation; and the best way of reconciling science 
and theology is by making expounders in the one experts in the 
other of these two branches of learning,—for, far as they have been 
sundered apart and separated of late years, the divorce is caused 
by the doctors of divinity much more than by the students of 
science. 


Joun Hunter AND His Pupits. By S. D. Gross, M.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Oxon., LL.D.; Cantab.; Professor of Surgery in the Jeffer- 
son Medical College ; President of the Philadelphia Academy of 
Surgery, etc. Philadelphia: Presley Blakiston, 1012 Walnut 
street, 1881. 8vo., pp. 106. 


Professor Gross, the Nestor of surgery in this country, has here 
paid due and fitting tribute to the life, character and services of 
the founder of scientific surgery. As the first anniversary address 
before the Philadelphia Academy of Surgery, it was a very happy 
choice, both of speaker and subject, that thus connects the greatest 
of American surgeons, on whom the highest English honors have 
been conferred, with the long line of English surgeons. The pro- 
fession in both countries look on Hunter as the practical founder of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, in whose care is the splendid mu- 
seum begun by Hunter, and still bearing his name, but vastly in- 
creased by gifts and purchases, until it is now an unequalled and 
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ever-growing monument of the great surgeon whose name it bears. 
To Hunter’s memory, too, there is paid the tribute of an address 
delivered on his birth-day ; and since 1813 down to our own day, 
there has been no break in this succession of essays doing honor 
to the memory of Hunter, by contributing to the advancement of 
surgery and showing how it may best subserve the interests of hu- 
manity and science. It is not only that Hunter was a great sur- 
geon and a many-sided man, interested in every form of medical 
science and in all out-lying branches of natural history, which he 
made tributary to his own studies; but it was his success as a teach- 
er that entitles him to the eloquent tribute of Dr. Gross’s splendid 
praise. Of most interest among all his long list of pupils subse- 
quently deservedly famous, is Physick, a native of this city, a grad- 
uate of our own University, and for years one of the most shining 
lights as a teacher of medicine in the school which brought forth 
many of the leading American surgeons of our own day. Dr. Wil- 
liam Shippen was a pupil of John Hunter’s, and also contributed his 
share to the improvement of medical science by taking part in the 
establishment of the Medical Department of the University and by 
his own lectures on anatomy. Dr. Gross wisely completes his pic- 
ture by sketching the incidents of Hunter’s life and by contrasting 
his greatness in science with many of his faults in daily life and his 
shortcomings in his dealings with his colleagues in medicine and 
surgery. His love of nature, and his knowledge of animals, and his 
own large collection, first sugges‘ed the establishment of a zodlog- 
ical garden, and finally led to his assistance in founding a veteri- 
nary college, which was one of the first of the institutions thus 
extending to the brute creation the benefits of science. Dr. Gross 
points out the leading features of Hunter’s wonderful career,—his 
first ten years of professional life devoted to the study of human 
anatomy,-—his later busy career filled with researches in comparative 
anatomy, physiology and surgery, and the extensive classification 
and arrangement of his museum,—his vast labors as an original in- 
vestigator,_—his composition of numerous treatises and papers on an 
endless variety of subjects, covered by his wide range of observation 
and investigation. Only a man of such grasp of the subject as Dr. 
Gross has attained by his own life, spent in study and in practice, 
in learning and in teaching, could do full justice to Hunter’s merit. 
This mention is honorable alike to the scientific zeal of the author 
and to his love of his profession and of instruction in it, for this it 
is that makes him anxious to attract attention to John Hunter and 
to induce the rising generation in medicine to follow the example 
of such a life. There can be no sharper spur to quicken the ambi- 
tion of our growing army of doctors than Dr. Gross’s noble tribute 
to John Hunter. 
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SCHILLER AND His Times. By Johannes Scherr. Translated from. 
the German, by Elizabeth McClellan. With illustrations. Phil- 
adelphia: Ig. Kohler, 1880. 8vo., pp. 454. 


GoETHE’s Motuer. Correspondence of Catherine Elizabeth Goethe 
with Goethe, Lavater, Wieland and others. Translated from the 
German ; with the addition of biographical sketches and notes. 
By Alfred S. Gibbs, with an introductory note by Clarence Cook. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1880. 8vo. [ix, xxxi, pp. 265,] 
with Portraits of Goethe’s Mother, Father and Sister, and Lava- 
ter. 


The drift of studies is often shown by the translations from for- 
eign languages, for no one undertakes such a task without the rea- 
sonable hope of finding sympathetic and appreciative readers. To 
such these books may be heartily commended. Scherr’s Schiller 
has already been spoken of in the PENN Monta y, and the praise 
bestowed on the original of course extends to Miss McClellan’s 
close, literal and faithful rendering into English. Her work has 
been done with great honesty and painstaking care, and therefore 
is entitled to hearty praise and grateful acknowledgment. In the 
conscientious fulness with which every phrase of the original is 
preserved in fluent English, in the careful study bestowed on the 
subject, and in the exactness with which it is set before the reader, 
Miss McClellan’s work is in strong contrast to the easy translations 
of German novels and much other lighter literature that find a 
market with our publishers. Her task was no easy one, for Scherr’s 
style is even more compact than that fulness which is so character- 
istic of German authors, and it is plain that for many readers it 
would have been a gain if the usual rule had been adopted by the 
translator, of leaving out every part of the original which seemed 
unlikely to suit the reader. For this fidelity to the author, Miss 
McClellan deserves the thanks of all who believe that honesty is 
as much required in literature as in any sort of art or handiwork. 
Dr. Gibbs’s book has a complex interest and value. It is almost 
the only permanent record left to a large circle of friends, who 
looked forward to some literary work that should fitly mark their 
appreciation of his learning and study; and it is significant of the 
large extent to which American readers share the interest of the 
German literary world in all that relates to Goethe. Dr. Gibbs 
has selected from a large number of books in that fruitful harvest, 
the Goethe literature, all that could throw light on one of the 
sweetest and most attractive characters of all the large circle of 
women that surrounded Goethe.from his early youth to his mature 
old age. Goethe’s mother stands quite apart, and her title as Frau 
Aja, or Frau Rath, is of itself as distinct and as well recognized as 
that of any person of great historic reputation. Her son was very 
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like her in many particulars, and she in turn looked proudly on as 
his genius rapidly secured its recognition from far and near. The 
contrast between her own bright, gladsome qualities, reproduced 
in still larger and nobler proportions in her illustrious son, and the 
stiff, pedantic, formal manner of living and thinking of her hus- 
band, much more her senior in years than her son was her junior, 
is very happily brought out in the letters Dr. Gibbs has selected 
for translation and enriched by notes and elucidations of forgotten 
references. The prefatory memoir by Mr. Cook is a_ touching 
tribute of life-long friendship to a career too early and too hastily 
cut off to enable the world to gain the fruit that a ripened maturity 
would no doubt have marked in Dr. Gibbs’ studies. There are many 
of his old friends and acquaintances here who will be very grateful 
for such a memorial. 


Tue Acror AND His Arr. By C. Coquelin, of the Comédie Fran- 
caise. Translated from the French by Abby Langdon Alger. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1881. 12mo. Pp. 63. 


Miss Alger has made a very flowing, easy and graceful transla- 
tion of Coquelin’s clever essay. This is really a plea for the right 
of actors to the decoration of the Legion of Honor, and on this 
claim Coquelin has brought together much that is of interest in the 
wider and well recognized right of the dramatic artist to recogni- 
tion of a substantial kind. Indeed, in this country and in Eng- 
land, actors have secured their place by asserting their right and 
maintaining it ; but in France, in spite of the universal popularity 
and great merit of the theatre, there still remains a well-defined 
line of demarcation, less social, perhaps, than civil ; and Coquelin 
expresses the strong desire of his brethren of the buskin to secure, 
by the virtues ofthe red ribbon, perfect equality. He makes out a 
claim to something much stronger than the little buttonhole decora- 
tion for which every Frenchman makes such vigorous efforts, and the 
charm ot his address lies in his illustrations, from the traditions of 
the 7heatre Hrancats and other boards, of the acknowledgment of 
dramatic authors to the actors who made their plays successful. 
Something of the attraction of his narrative was due in the original 
to the fact that it was a spoken, not a written, piece,—it was in one 
of the numerous conferences or morning lectures, in which Paris is 
rivalling Berlin, and almost equalling Boston and other American 
lyceum centres. Much of what he says was no doubt largely 
helped out by his clever exemplification of the actor’s art off the 
stage, and the verses, here translated by the Rev. C. T. Brooks 
with his usual closeness, must have gained great additional interest 
by Coquelin’s recitation of them. There is a spice of the man’s 
owa caustic cleverness in his admission that there has been a gain 
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of recent years, “ since Mother Church sometimes allows actors to 
enter her precincts, and consents to bury them,—perhaps with pleas- 
ure.” There is a reasonable propriety in his suggestion that actors 
-might advantageously be employed to recite odes and addresses at 
periodical festivals held to commemorate national anniversaries ; and, 
indeed, we must all regret that our pulpit and legal and legisla- 
tive orators have not adopted the good French custom of taking 
lessons from the best authorities,—the recognized masters on the 
French stage and at the Conservatoire. Coquelin points with pride 
to the merit of his own associates in keeping up the performances 
at the Comédte Francaise during the days of gloom and depres- 
sion of the Siege of Paris, and to the successes achieved by Rachel 
in her recitation of the Marsezt//aise. With our more prosaic habit 
of looking on the theatre as a mere place of amusement, the inter- 
est of Coquelin’s essay, for us, is limited to his clever analysis of the 
actor’s art as in itself deserving respect for the possibilities which 
enable a really great actor to create situations and produce effects 
beyond those intended by the actual dramatic author. He points 
with pride to the acknowledgments of Mme. Sand, Victor Hugo, 
the elder Dumas, Alfred de Musset, and other lesser lights, for put- 
ting light and life into the types that became only real in the hands 
of such actors as Regnier, Samson, Got, Delaunay, and Coquelin 
himself. He asserts roundly that the theatre has a decided influ- 
ence in improving mankind,—both by its lessons of virtue, its 
warnings against vice, and by making its audiences more sociable 
and more human. Of his stories of the stage, the training and ex- 
perience of his own years of service, and of his predecessors and 
associates in the Comédie,—that home of traditions of two centuries 
of the best players in the world,—no mere abstract can give a fair 
notion, nor would it be fair to deprive the reader of the charm of 
enjoying them from his own pages, 


SANSKRIT AND ITS KINDRED LITERATURES. Studies in Comparative 
Mythology. By Laura Elizabeth Poor. Pp. 468, 12mo0. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros. 

This book meets a real need in our popular literature. There 
are multitudes who feel a certain interest in the great discoveries 
in Oriental literature which began with Sir William Jones, and are 
attracted to these old poets and thinkers as our far-out kinsmen of 
the Aryan race, but of whom we can hardly expect that they 
should attempt the learned discussions of the subject to be found 
in Wilson, Muir, Haug and Monier Williams. Max Miiller is their 
favorite writer, but he does not cover the ground well, however 
valuable as regards details. For such readers, and for young stu- 
dents who are just awakening to an interest in the matter, Miss 
Poor’s book seems to be well adapted. It is interesting in treatment, 
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well condensed and yet clear, with sufficient specimens of the lit- 
eratures treated of. Perhaps it would have been still more com- 
plete and serviceable, if the seventh, eleventh and thirteenth chap- 
ters had been omitted. They strike us as excrescences upon the 
general plan, and they cover subjects which deserve fuller treat- 
ment, and on which good books are to be had in plenty. 

Miss Poor has selected as the connecting link in the study of 
the great Aryan literatures, the common back-ground of mythol- 
ogy. She accepts the theories of the school of Kuhn, Coxe and 
Miller, which resolve these into a simulacrum of astronomic facts, 
—a theory which is substantially true and marks a great advance 
in the study of the subject, but which Coxe and some others have 
pushed to an absurdity. Those who have read with care Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris’s Sigurd the Volsung, will not have failed to observe 
how the solar myth is discovered as the basis of that splendid 
poem,—a recast of the Nibelungeniied, in conformity with the older 
but more fragmentary account given inthe Adda. And the oldest 
versions of the great majority of our most popular tales and ballads 
have this same character, Even where the hero is an authentic 
and recent character, the solar myth of the older poetry is bor- 
rowed for his glorification, and his own deeds intercalated with acts 
which were in the first instance those of the Dyaus-pitar. 

Marco Poto. His Travels and Adventures. By George Make- 
peace Towle. Pp. 274. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

A boy’s book of the right sort, drawn from actual human expe- 
rience, yet fitted to exercise and discipline the imagination. Worth 
a thousand of the unwholesome fictions, with platitudinarian morals, 
which are dished up for young readers every month, We could 
have wished the author a simpler vocabulary, as his book might 
thus have reached a younger grade of readers than will now 
understand it. 
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